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Looking Forward 
fb} Owine To ovr expressed dissatis- 
faction with the present prohibition law 
as a means of promoting temperance we 
have been bombarded these last few 
months with letters from readers 
demanding to know why we presume 
to express such an opinion, to print 
articles expressing other people’s be- 
liefs, when we apparently have not 
settled on any cure for the situation. 
The argument seems to be that if we 
have no panacea we have no right to 


raise the problem for discussion. 


BS Sucn a point of view overlooks, 
among other things, the fundamental 
difference between a journal of inquiry 
devoted to discussion, and a_ political 
party organized to secure definite ends 


by standing on an agreed upon platform. 


Be As a matter of fact, political 
leadership is more often than not a 
totally different thing from intellectual 
leadership. Ordinarily, political leaders 
do their best to avoid recognizing any 
issue unless they think they have a 
solution that will win votes. Whereas 
for a journal of this character to defer 
discussion of the problems of mankind 
until the complete panacea for each one 
was in hand, would be not only to 
follow the counsels of fear but to lose 
whatever value to its readers such a 


magazine might already possess. 


pp For THIS REASON we are glad to 
continue the discussion of prohibition 
with the article by Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland which appears in this issue. 
It deals in facts and interpretation; 
not personalities, sentimentality or 
abuse. Moreover it contains one of 
the few constructive suggestions thus 
far put forward. General agreement 
with its thesis by the public would 
lead at once to further development of 
what state methods might be considered 


by different localities. 
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>> Pope of New England << 
A Portrait of Cardinal O’Connell 


HE aggressive, dominat- 

ing and brilliant young 

Irishman who was once 
the prodigy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America is 
now approaching his seventieth 
year. The years have dealt 
generously with him. The 
prodigy has given way to the 
patriarch, but the change has 
been one of externals. The 
inner man remains unchanged. 

William Henry Cardinal 
O’Connell, archbishop of Bos- 
ton, metropolitan of New Eng- 
land, is dean, now, of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in America. He 
has worn the rich, red panoply of Car- 
dinal for eighteen years. Twice there 
has been talk—shrewd, informed talk 
—of his succeeding to Saint Peter’s 
chair on the occasion of the deaths of 
Popes. Even to be mentioned for such 
succession was a startling distinction 
for an American-born priest. 

Today he is wealthy in his own 
right, although he started in the service 
of God quite as poor as a church 
mouse. He is several times a million- 
aire. His Brighton home is one of the 
show places of Brighton, possessing as 
it does an excellent private golf course. 
His primacy is as well organized and 
disciplined, even as prosperous, rela- 
tively, as a first class corporation, 
which it is. By virtue of a special law 
passed by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture he is the corporation sole of the 
Catholic Church of Boston, its Presi- 
dent and officers, its Board of Direc- 
tors; and no one within it can counter- 
mand any phase of his management. 
Throughout the Catholic world _ his 


By CHARLES J. V. MURPHY 


“When I ask you to do anything, trust me and do it.” 
Such was the order of Cardinal O’Connell to his parish- 
ioners in 1907. Today this Prince of the Catholic Church 
is one of the most powerful influences in New England. 
In Boston, where he holds sway, it is said that this eleventh 
son of Irish immigrants is responsible for the grotesqueries 
of censorship. No one has been able to prove it, but the 
Cardinal’s attacks upon immorality, the Einstein theory, 
anarchy and atheism have been frequent. 
a former Boston newsp1perman, here presents an objec- 
tive portrait of this dominant churchman 


archdiocese is held up as a model for 
disciplined ecclesiastical organization. 

Moreover, his greatest struggle has 
nearly run its final phase. The once 
brow-beaten Irish Catholics have come 
into possession of Boston—a_ coup 
d’etat he vigorously urged. Socially 
even, and politically certainly, they are 
the new Boston. The Puritans have 
surrendered even the privilege of re- 
sistance. 

Well might Cardinal O’Connell con- 
template this last as perhaps his 
greatest achievement. Few social and 
political revolutions have been accom- 
plished so bloodlessly, yet so thor- 
oughly. He preached it militantly 
from the day his predecessor died in 
1907, the kindly and venerable Arch- 
bishop Williams, who lived on excel- 
lent terms with these Puritans. 

Swiftly his successor carried the 
fight to the dozing Puritan ramparts. 
At the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, in 
1908, he cried: “The English Puritan 
stood for the first time” (in the days 
of the Colonies) “face to face with the 
Catholic Irishman. ... The Puritan 


Mr. Murphy, 


has passed; the Catholic re- 
mains. The city where a cen- 
tury ago he came unwanted he 
has made his own. 

“The sign of the Holy Cross 
gleams high before us Catholics 
of Boston and New England, 
as it did upon the banners of 
Constantine, when the Church 
came forth from the cata- 
combs to take her rightful 
place of glory. . . . The pro- 
cession has started—the march 
toward our duty here . not 
merely to ourselves, but to our 
surroundings.” 

The procession hurried on. Today, 
in its flood tide, it has dotted Boston 


and its’ outskirts with Catholic 
churches, Catholic schools, Catholic 
charities, Catholic societies. In its in- 


ternal bludgeonings, it has remodelled 
a social structure and a culture, and it 
has entirely overturned a_ political 
order. In a large, though indefinable 
manner—by reflection rather than by 
implication—it moulds even the press. 


HE NEW Boston is a narrower Bos- 

ton, with its weird censorship. The 
libérals, with their eyes on the Watch 
and Ward Society, obliquely contem- 
plate the Cardinal as the shadowy 
power behind the censor. They accuse 
him of having replaced Protestant 
Puritanism in Boston with a Catholic 
Puritanism even more __ bitter-pure. 
Catholics and Protestants alike vague- 
ly identify His Eminence with the 
wholesale banning of plays, books, and 
whatnot. 

But this identification remains, at 
the moment, no more than a suspicion. 
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For some years, while I was a news- 
paper man in Boston, I used to hear 
these rumors. I still do—even in New 
York. But one searches in vain for 
evidence actually linking Cardinal 
O’Connell with Censor Casey. 

True, the Cardinal has repeatedly 
denounced immorality on the stage and 
in literature. In 1910, with his ap- 
proval, the Federation of Catholic 
Societies, numbering half a _ million 
Catholics, petitioned the Legislature to 
adopt pending bills for the suppres- 
sion of immoral plays and “all in- 
decencies and anything suggestive.” 
It is true that District Attorney Foley, 
Superintendent of Police Crowley and 
Censor Casey, who effectuate the laws 
of censorship, are Catholics. 


ND IT Is equally true that Mayor 
Nichols, a Republican and a Prot- 
estant who found Stranz° Interlude 
offensive, is more than graciously in- 
clined toward Cardinal O’Connell and 


his Catholic constituents. Not long 
ago they journeyed to Havana _to- 
gether, although it may have been 


merely a coincidence that they found 
themselves on the same boat and were 
grouped together by the photographers. 

“If we have tried once, we have tried 
a dozen times to identify the source of 
this censorship,” an editor of a Boston 
newspaper told me. ‘Each time the 
search has ended in a dark alley. No 
one seems to know whence it springs. 
I have yet to hear a Catholic or a 
Protestant citizen say: “This play— 
that book—ought to be banned.’ 

“But the system works. It always 
works. It works mysteriously, quietly, 
but it works. We have been com- 
pelled to call it ‘the system,’ and, be- 
cause it is mysteriously powered, to 
bow to it.” 

William Cardinal O’Connell is, as a 
churchman, a great deal of an enigma 
and a little less of an anachronism. 
An enigma because, while moving 
powerfully and persistently in a broad 
sphere of action, very little of the man 
or his mind is known. An anachronism 
because, while living in an age of 
changing moralities and beliefs, he has 
made himself an autocrat of belief and 


morality. 

Few Princes of any Church live, in 
these days, with such disciplined 
austerity, or with such deliberate 


pomp, or with such firm regimenting 
of the faithful. He commands—and 
demands—the unhesitating obedience 
priests and 


of the archdiocese, 


parishioners alike. “When I ask you 
to do anything,” he said, in 1907, 
“trust me, and do it.” When they 
failed, his sharp tongue and authority 
speedily wheeled them into line. He 
lives like, rules like, a Prince of the 
Church, which he is. He wears the 
pallium with the aloof sternness with 
which medieval Rome decreed it should 
be worn. The years have intensified, 
rather than softened, his strictness. 
Boston has ceased to wonder. 

The eleventh and last son of poor 
Irish immigrants, he was born in 
Lowell, Mass., on December 8, 1859, 
on the feast day of the Immaculate 
Conception. It was the custom, then, 
among large Irish families that one 
son should be given to the Church. 
John and Bridget O’Connell decreed 
that “Bill” should be their contribu- 
tion. 

Educated in public schools, he ulti- 
mately entered Boston College, from 
which he graduated, at twenty-one, with 
highest honors. He seems to have been 
an outstanding student. He composed 
several hymns, was an accomplished 
debater, a fair tenor, took part in col- 
lege plays, and is remembered as the 
best dressed man and the owner of the 
most luxuriant crop of side-whiskers 
(which every young college man used 
to wear) on the campus. 


RcHBISHOP WiLuiAMs took an_ in- 

terest in him and awarded him a 
scholarship to the American College at 
Rome. There he studied several years. 
In 1884, at Rome, he was ordained a 
priest, and two years later he returned 
to America, to begin his career. 

According to all precedents and cus- 
toms, Father O’Connell faced a long 
and discouraging road to advancement. 
In Rome’s eyes, the United States was 
still a missionary country. And under 
the solemn, stuffy protectorate of Arch- 
bishop Williams, the Boston arch- 
diocese was not likely to yield in- 
stantly to the opportunist’s knock. As 
one of the five assistant rectors of 
Saint Joseph’s, in the West End slums, 
he might have waited ten or fifteen 
years for the privilege of succession to 
even a parish. Father O’Connell did 
not wait. In twenty-one years, he was 
Archbishop of all Boston, and_ in 
twenty-six, Cardinal. 

Whether the Church spontaneously 
pushed him ahead, or whether he 
pushed himself to the fore has be- 
passing of the 
We ob- 


come, with the 
years, hopelessly shuffled. 
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serve, for instance, that in 1895, 
without prior indication, he was made 
rector of the American College at 
Rome, a powerful post. Barely six 
years later he was created Bishop of 
Portland—a Bishop at the age of 
forty-one; “a Bishop without a white 
hair on his head!” as one writer ex- 
claimed. On January 20, 1906, he was 
appointed Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Boston, direct in line to that failing 
septuagenarian, Archbishop Williams. 

The early biographies printed in 
Boston newspapers, when he _ first 
began to stimulate that scene, are 
frank, illuminating. Boston was told, 
for instance, that in none of these pro- 
motions was his name on the list of 
candidates recommended for promo- 
tion. The rectorship of the American 
College went to him because he jour- 
neyed down to Baltimore, where Car- 
dinal Gibbons, and Archbishops Ryan 
and Williams were deadlocked over the 
choice of a new rector. There he 
eloquently advanced his claims, much 
to Cardinal Gibbons’s astonishment. 
In Rome, according to the New York 
World, he was exiled to the distant See 
of Portland, even with the high rank 
of Bishop, because he had unwittingly 
aroused the ire of Pope Leo XII. 

In this manner did Boston first learn 
of him. Then one observes a singular 
change. New biographical recapitula- 
tions appear. New explanations are 
advanced. These honors that rushed 
upon him came as “surprises.” They 
were wholly unexpected. The self- 
made prelate becomes the prelate an 
appreciative Church had made. The 
searcher discovers the early, more 
probable, explanations only in yel 
lowed, tattered files. 


HATEVER the stimulating force—'ts 
Te twtenas is important only as 
a measure of the man—the young 
ecclesiastic became one of the most 
influential and powerful of the younger 
men at Rome. He built up the Amer- 
ican College, interested Americans in 
it. That is perhaps his greatest gift 
—organization. Pope Leo, impressed, 
made him Chamberlain, with the title 
of Monsignor. He conferred and 
visited with the Pope when he pleased. 
while Cardinals must await a papal 
summons. 

It was this very power that was his 
temporary undoing. Having been 
given full liberty of the Vatican, he 
once interrupted the Pope when the 
latter was in a high temper. And for 
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this he was banished to Portland. 
Perhaps the story is apocryphal, but it 
cannot be ignored. 

Banished or promoted, Bishop 
O’Connell did not permit the fact that 
Portland was, in the ample perspec- 
tive of the Vatican, as distant as Af- 
ghanistan, to dull his mind or efforts. 
He strengthened his parishes, reduced 
the church debt, he organized, and he 
had an excellent architect remodel the 
Cathedral. With that flair for com- 
manding attention—that sensitivity to 
what makes news and a crispness of 
expression for creating news—that has 
always been his, he soon had _ his 
diocese in the public eye. 

Newspapers asked for full tran- 
scripts of his sermons; and when one 
reporter apologized that the pressure 
of other news made it impossible, at 
times, to carry the full text, he mag- 
nanimously said that if the newspapers 
carried only 500 words of a 5,000 word 
sermon he was satisfied. 

Always he prepared. At the Vatican 
he was distinguished as a linguist. He 
spoke Latin, French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Russian and Syrian, besides 
understanding half a dozen more. 
Then in distant Poland, apparently 
for no reason at all, he added another 
—Japanese. 

Thus, when the Russo-Japanese War 
ended, Pope Pius X, who had suc- 
ceeded the venerable Leo, looked about 
for a polished, skilfull legate through 
whom to restore relations with Japan. 
He found that, because of diplomatic 
conditions, an American envoy would 
be most acceptable to the Mikado. And 
presently he became aware of the fact 
that the one American churchman of 
rank who could speak Japanese was 
Bishop O’Connell. 

Diplomatically, it was a hazardous 
mission. The Mikado had not fully 
shown his hand. What reception the 
envoy would receive was speculative. 
But Bishop O’Connell was not long 
in establishing his status before the 
legations of nationals. He was im- 
mediately received by the Mikado and 
Empress, and dined by the Crown 
Prince. Not only did he achieve his 
mission, but the Mikado decorated him 
with the Grand Cordon of the Sacred 
Treasure; and in Rome he was re- 
ceived with pomp. 

Thereafter, his star rose unhesitat- 
ingly. A year after he became Co- 
adjutor Archbishop of Boston, Arch- 
bishop Williams died, and he suc- 
ceeded to an archbishopric second only 


in the American hierarchy to New 
York. He was the youngest arch- 
bishop in the country. When his name 
was first put forward as candidate for 
Cardinal, in 1908, he was the youngest, 
in point of years and service, among 
them all. 

On November 27, 1911, at Rome, he 
was created a Cardinal; and when he 








Wide World 
CARDINAL O'CONNELL 


returned to Boston, in a driving snow 
storm, people massed the streets to 
welcome him, and struggled to kiss the 
ring he wore. That year, he said: 
“The desire to succeed is national to 
the human heart.” 

He always moved uncluttered by 
precedent. Boston speedily accus- 
tomed itself to the spectacle of a 
Bishop, then a Cardinal, smoking a 
cigar on a morning stroll. The Bos- 
ton Herald said of him: 

“He is ... a great social favorite. 
He belongs to a leading Boston social 
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club, one of the local golf clubs, and 
owns an automobile. He is reputed to 
be the best dressed ecclesiastic in Bos- 
ton.” ; 

This was as long ago as 1907, and 
the Bostonian who owned an auto- 
mobile then was considered something 
of a sport. 

He brought a similar independence 
to Rome. In that city of exile where, 
since 1870, Catholic prelates had hesi- 
tated to touch foot on Italian national 
soil, traveling to and from the Vatican 
in carriages with drawn curtains, he 
became, after the first surprise wore 
off, a familiar figure on the streets 
during his frequent visits there. He 
delighted the Italian press because he 
spoke its language. So many gifts to 
the Church were ascribed to his diocese 
that it spoke of him as a J. P. Morgan 
until the Vatican put a stop to it. 
Two Popes declined to let him kneel 
before them, waving the usual custom 
aside. 

“If the time ever comes,” said Car- 
dinal Rampolla in 1913, himself an 
outstanding eligible for the office, “to 
have an American Pope, which perhaps 
may not be long, I see nobody in the 
American hierarchy who can take the 
position except Cardinal O’Conne!ll. 
He is a strong man. He is most popu- 
lar at the Vatican. He has brought, 
as Peter’s Pence, an enormous sum of 
money to Rome—more than any other 
Cardinal—in fact, almost more than 
any other state.” 

It is a fact that we have come to 
associate an attitude of aloofness, of 
detachment from things mundane, with 
high ranking churchmen, especially 
Catholics. But Cardinal O’Connell— 
as Cardinal as well as Bishop, speak- 
ing—speedily became Boston’s new 
conscience. His sermons, his  ad- 
dresses, his statements, were matter 
for the front page. 

Theoretically, the Irish Catholic in 
Boston was on the defensive. Under 
Cardinal O’Connell the defense—a 
good military principle—became at- 
tack. The front at which he ham- 
mered was large, and at most points it 
yielded. The Watch and Ward Society 
was not half so militant a force for 
morality. 

Bolshevism and anarchy were, for 
more than a decade, his favorite be- 
devilments. “Today hundreds _ of 
millions of men are marching under the 
red flag. Why? Because they have 
lost their faith in God. That is their 
only reason. And having lost their 
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faith in God, they have become biinded 

‘to their own true personal interests. 
They march like blind men, blinded 
by hate, disloyalty and despair. To 
what? To Freedom? No. Only to 
baser servitude.” 

With President Coolidge, in 1924, 
he stood watching 100,000 members of 
the Holy Name, whom he had praised 
as “bulwarks against anarchy, dis- 
loyalty and disorder,” march past. He 
had, a short time before, led them to 
cheer three times for the Pope. And 
now he leaned toward the President’s 
ear and said, as the marching swung 
past: 

“What if we were facing 100,000 
anarchists ? 

“Where would you and I be? Where 
would the nation be?” 

For anarchy and _ Bolshevism he 
drummed the antidote of belief. In 
1915, he said: “The stability of this 
government does not depend upon 
learning and philosophy or anything 
else, but on whether the citizens realize 
that in all their actions they are re- 
sponsible to God.” And, in 1917: 
“The only thing that keeps the human 
race in some sort of plausible order is 
the overpowering content of God upon 
the minds of men.” And, in 1923, 
“When religion goes, only one thing 
can follow logically—the bayonet.” 

The Unitarians of Boston, who aca- 
demically endorsed the principles of 
Socialism, he bitingly struck. He had 
only contempt for Protestant Churches 
whose pulpits were controlled “by 
stockholders,” and whose “ministers 
are paid starvation wages to preach 
sermons which extol the virtues of coal 
barons and steel kings and oil em- 
perors.” 

“If the 
they believe in Socialism,” he 
“why, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to give us proof of their sin- 
cerity. How about the mills, the shops, 
the industries of which they are prop- 
rietors? How about the enormous 
wealth they possess? Will they forth- 
right proceed to distribute it? And, 
if so, will they kindly name the day? 
Some of us will be there.” 

This word anarchy in time came to 
meant 


Unitarians are sincere, if 
said, 


have a broader meaning. It 
modernism, science, changing morali- 
ties, intellectual unbelief. Each time 
the spectre stirred he strove to lay it. 
He deplored atheism in schools and 
colleges, and he denounced those who 
would set up an aristocracy of brains. 

When there arose, in 1926, a specu- 





lative debate in the public prints as to 
whether or not the American Museum 
of Natural History was more deserv- 
ing of the Munsey millions than the 
Metropolitan Museum, he announced: 
“If I were really clever I should be 
able to dissuade any one from leaving 
one dollar to the fake museum until 
Osborne (Henry Fairfield Osborn) 
becomes a real scientist. . . . In that 
hall is an exhibition of what might 
justly be called the grotesque gulli- 
bility of the so-called scientists.” 

When Luther Burbank maintained 
there was no future life and_ that 
Christ was an infidel, he likened him 
to a “petrified” fossil given to “in- 
fantile nonsense.” And when Henry 
Ford affirmed belief in reincarnation, 
His Eminence bid him stick to the 
business of automobiles. 

In 1929, he took cognizance of Ein- 
stein: “ ... In a word this befogged 
speculation about time and space is a 
cloak beneath which lies the ghastly 
apparition of atheism. . . . Petty, be- 
fogged professors, not great men, 
standing on the threshold of the hall 
of learning, who have to set up some 
new standard to attract attention to 
themselves. . . . The great minds of 
the world have always been very clear. 
. . . I have never yet met a man who 
understood in the least what Einstein 
is driving at; and I have been so very 
much impressed by the fact that I seri- 
ously doubt that Einstein knows what 
he is driving at.” 

A singularly weak and uninformed at- 
tack to come from him; for he has been 
nothing if not logical in his argument, 
shrewd, calculating and sure of his 
ground. Einstein replied that it left 
him cold and devoid of interest. 

He was on firmer ground in 1926. 

“Compulsory prohibition is flatly op- 
posed to Holy Scripture and _ to 
Catholic tradition,’ he said. He argued 
his point masterfully. Ale and wine 
are not evils. Wine has lawful uses 
ranging from its use in the Holy 
Eucharist to the “general work of 
moistening and enlivening the laborer’s 
coarse fare.”” He accused the drys of 
misrepresentation. 

“It has been made clear a thousand 
times that we will work with our sep- 
arated brethren as temperance men, 
but not as tools of those whose con- 
fessed policy is world-wide prohibition 
by installments. . . . Voluntary total 
abstinence she’’—the Church—“ap- 
plauds. But compulsory universal 
prohibition is another thing. ... ” 
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If his attack left Einstein cold and 
disinterested, this statement of posi- 
tion left that celebrated Dry, Con- 
gressman Upshaw, hot all over. 
Though a helpless cripple, he dashed 
in protest down the aisle of the House, 
his crutches forgotten, like Lazarus re- 
suscitated. 

Whatever else may be said of him, 
the fact is written large on his career 
that Cardinal O’Connell is perhaps the 
outstanding spokesman of the Catholic 
Church in America, if not in the world. 
Headlines have always followed him, 
and controversy often preceded him. 
Few attacks, direct or implied, on his 
faith or his Church has he permitted 
to pass unchallenged. He has struck 
back, not deftly, politely, but with 
hammering blows. 

When Theodore Roosevelt neglected 
to visit Pope Pius X, on his visit to 
Rome in 1910, he accused the former 
President of having repudiated his 
principle of “a square deal,” and John 
Callan O’Loughlin, former assistant 
Secretary of State, who was in charge 
of the arrangements which were 
broken off, he castigated “as the sort 
of a Catholic of whom we are 
ashamed.” 

His Catholicism has always been 
militant, but not always has it been 
tolerant. Fourteen years after he had 
rapped the Puritans for denying 
Catholics the right of freedom of wor- 
ship in New England, he attacked 
American Methodists who tried to 
establish a college at Rome—who came 
“unauthorized and failed to respect the 
faith existing there.” 

“Methodists could better spend the 
money at home in American cities, 
where religious differences exist,” he 
maintained. ‘‘Methodists can only put 
doubts where before they arrived there 
was certainty. They make bad 
Catholics, but they won’t make good 
Methodists here.” 

He founded this new Catholicism on 
a firm basis. He has made of it a 
structure. That is a fact no investi- 
gator into his life and works can long 
be ignorant of. Skilful, entrenched 
organization followed him. The 
Catholic Church, ever the essence of 
solidarity has, under his scheme, be- 
come Gibraltic in Boston. 

One cannot help observe the found- 
ing and strengthening of new and old 


societies. ‘The Federation of Catholic 


Societies which promised to give sup- 
port to “a good, just, honest square- 
(Please Turn to Page 318) 
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>> This Prohibition Wilderness << 


OMEHOW THE ssane, 
sound, sincere men and 
women of the country, re- 

gardless of their party affilia- 
tions or personal beliefs, must 
be aroused to the urgent need 
of doing something regarding 
prohibition. Nothing is to be 
gained by insisting that the 
Eighteenth Amendment _re- 
flects the higher morality and the will 
of God; that all good men are for it, 
and that he who is not is ipso facto a 
publican, a sinner and an enemy of 
mankind. 

A condition and not a theory con- 
fronts us. The power and prestige of 
government are being impaired and the 
administration of law demoralized. 
National prohibition is not a success 
and the sooner we admit it the sooner 
we shall find a way to do something 
constructive. The appointment of a 
presidential commission to study an 
increase in erfme which every police 
chief knows is due to the present pro- 
hibition system is certainly an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in government. 
In itself it is a sufficient admission of 
failure. 

The Eighteenth Amendment gives 
the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States concurrent power to enforce 
it by appropriate legislation. Some 
contend very earnestly that this im- 
poses a concurrent obligation to en- 
force—that the power implies the duty. 
Maryland does not so construe it. Be- 
cause we do not, we are accused by 
militant drys of treason, sedition, 
secession, nullification and every other 
high crime and misdemeanor in the 
catalogue of prohibition abuse. 

All this is sheer nonsense. The 
people of Maryland are as patriotic, as 
law-abiding and as law-respecting as 
the people of any other State. No one 
has the right to say less for the people 
of New York, Nevada, Montana and 
Wisconsin. Maryland is not guilty of 
rebellion against the Nation or of con- 
tempt for the Constitution in not pass- 
ing a State enforcement act and neither 
are these other States in repealing 
theirs. We are as solicitous as any 
State in the Union to find the solution 
for intemperance, but we want the right 
solution. Our position is a reasoned 
position, and I think that it is 
also the sound and intelligent one. 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


One of the foremost opponents of the attempt to legislate 
us into a state of perfection is the Governor of the Free 
State of Maryland. He believes that the Eighteenth 
Amendment violates a basic principle of American govern- 
ment and Is reasoned remedy is a return to the tradi- 
tional doctrine of American democracy—self-determina- 


tion and home rule 


Senator Borah did me the honor of 
replying to this viewpoint in the New 
York Times of July 28, 1929. His 
position is that when the will of the 
people is expressed in the Constitution, 
“neither Congress nor the States can 
disregard this command;” that the sec- 
ond section of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment confers concurrent power on the 
Nation and the States to enforce the 
amendment, and this legally and 
morally binds the States as well as the 
Nation to enforce it; that “where the 
authority is given it creates corres- 
pondingly a legal and moral obligation 
to act.” 

I would be the last to contend that 
the States are not under both a legal 
and a moral obligation to play the full 
part in our government which the Con- 
stitution assigns to them and intends 
them to play. They are, of course. 
But no such duty as Senator Borah de- 
scribes is assigned to the States by the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Any belief 
that it is rests upon a complete miscon- 
ception of the actual situation. 

It is true that this misconception is 
prevalent among a great many people, 
who really seem to believe that the 
States are under some sort of binding 
obligation to set up State enforcement 
machinery under the amendment, and 
it is an amazing and deplorable thing 
that discussions of this proposition, 
which lies at the very root of the rights 
and duties of the States with respect 
to enforcement, are usually confined 
to personal abuse and ex cathedra 
utterances, with little apparent at- 
tempt or desire to get at the truth 
about it. 

Under our system of dual sovereignty 
the established general principle is that 
a State officer has no power to make an 
arrest for the violation of a Federal 
law, unless the Act of Congress 
authorizes such State officer to make 
arrests, and while in that case the 
officer may exercise such authority, he 


cannot do so if the same is 
prohibited by the Constitution 
or laws of his State. (Dalle- 
magne vs. Moisan, 197 U. S. 
169.) 

The Volstead Act does not 
purport or attempt to confer 
power on State officials to en- 
force either its provisions 
or the provisions of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, nor is there 
any other Act of Congress which does. 

There is, therefore, no Federal legis- 
lation which can be said to impose any 
duty upon the States to enforce the 
amendment, and if any such duty exists 
it can only be because the amendment 
itself prescribes it. 

The only possible argument for this 
is that Section. 2, in declaring that the 
States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce the amendment, is a grant of 
power to the States and the source of 
their right to pass enforcement laws 
at all; that this power so granted the 
States, coupled with the like power 
granted the Nation, shows that the 
Eighteenth Amendment contemplated 
a joint or dual enforcement machinery, 
and that the States were to aid the 
Nation in this work; and that it is the 
duty of the States to do what the 
amendment contemplates they shall do, 
and pass appropriate enforcement 
machinery of their own. 


REFRAIN from discussing how com- 

pletely this would destroy our basic 
American principle of dual sovereignty, 
because it is perfectly clear that no 
such meaning as this was intended to 
be given or can be given to the amend- 
ment. 

In the case of United States vs. 
Lanza, 260 U. S. 377, (1922), the 
Supreme Court held that the amend- 
ment was not “the source of the power 
of the States to adopt and enforce pro- 
hibition measures;” that the States al- 
ways had that power, and that it had 
been guaranteed them by the Tenth 
Amendment; and that the purpose of 
declaring a concurrent power of en- 
forcement in the States was “to nega- 
tive any possible inference that in vest- 
ing the National Government with the 
power of country-wide prohibition, 
state power was excluded.” 

In other words, the intention was 
simply to make it clear that the amend- 
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ment did not take away 
from the States the 
power which they already 
had in this regard. 

The authority of a 
State to pass State pro- 
hibicion laws, including 
enforce the 
Amendment, 


laws to 
Eighteenth 
does not come from that 
amendment at all. It 
comes from the State’s 
reserved powers, guaran- 
teed by the Tenth 
Amendment; and _ the 
concurrent clause, in- 
stead of being a grant 
of power, was inserted 
merely to make clear 
that the States’ reserved 
powers, so far as prohi- 
bition is concerned, had not been de- 
stroyed by putting prohibition in the 
Federal Constitution. 

No Governor, no member of the 
State Legislature, and no other State 
or local official has taken any oath 
which obligates him to enforce any 
Federal law, including the Eighteenth 
Amendment, by legislation, appropria- 
tion or otherwise. The oath to sup- 
port the Constitution does not make 
any of them a Federal enforcement 
officer. It confers on them no duty to 
constitute machinery 
or to provide the means for enforcing 
Federal laws. The President holds no 
executive power in the States, and has 
no duty with respect to the enforce- 
ment of State laws. The Governors 
of the States hold no executive power 
in the Federal Government and have 
no duty with respect to the enforce- 
ment of Federal laws. 


themselves the 


Under the American system of gov- 
ernment the States owe no duty to the 
Nation to enforce the laws of the Na- 
tion and the Nation owes no duty to 
the States to enforce the laws of the 
States. Federal officials are bound to 
enforce Federal laws and State officials 
are bound to enforce State laws, but 
neither Nation nor State is bound to 
enforce the laws of the other sov- 
ereignty. 

The Eighteenth Amendment went 
far in invading the domain of the 
States when it regulated for all the 


States a subject which, under the 


Tenth Amendment, had always been 
theirs to regulate for themselves. But 
it did not go to the extent of imposing 
upon State governments or State offi- 
cials the duty of enforcing Federal 





BRINGING IN THE STILLS 
One day’s harvest for the Cleveland police force 


laws. If it had done that the dual 
system of sovereignty, without which 
our form of government cannot endure, 
would have been destroyed. 

In Maryland we_ exercise our 
sovereign right, which neither the 
Eighteenth Amendment nor any other 
advancing Federal power has _ yet 
taken away, not to incorporate the 
Volstead Act into Maryland State law. 
I say the Volstead Act, because when 
people insist on a State enforcement 
act what they always mean is the enact- 
ment of the Volstead law as a State 
measure or of something more stringent 
or more arbitrary or more costly. In 
Maryland we decline to make the Vol- 
stead Act a law of the State. So long 
as the Federal government elects to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment by 
the Volstead law, just so long will we 
leave the enforcement of the amend- 
ment to the Federal government. We 
are under no duty to help relieve the 
Federal government of the burdens and 
the cost it has assumed under the Vol- 
stead law by making that law a Mary- 
land measure and setting up our own 
State machinery to enforce it, and thus 
making the people of Maryland share 
its burdens and its costs; and we de- 
cline to do it. 

We are justified in saying that law 
and order is not promoted by a State 
Volstead act. There is infinitely more 
law and order in Baltimore City, which 
has none, than in many other great 
cities which have. It is our firm con- 
viction that by declining to have our 
police and our courts undertake local 
Volstead enforcement, we have less 
corruption, less crime and a_ higher 
character of peace, harmony and 


orderly and efficient gov- 
ernment than many of 
the enforcement States 
which also have large 
cities, 

Yet we are told that 
this position is one of 
nullification. The truth 
is that Maryland’s posi- 
tion, instead of being an 
effort at nullification, is 
in fact a protest against 
nullification. Maryland 
feels that Congress and 
its sister States have 
nullified certain rights 
and immunities guaran- 
teed to it under the ex- 
press and implied cove- 
nants of our Federal com- 
pact. They have nullified 
our right to govern ourselves in a 
domain where only self government 
can work. Our houses are no longer 
our castles; we are denied the right 
in certain cases to be judged by a jury 
of our peers; we can be halted and 
searched as we go about our lawful 
adventures, and be _ hectored, brow- 
beaten and even cold-bloodedly shot 
down,—all in the name of the law. 
We can be punished twice for the same 
offense, have our property seized for 
wrongs we did not ourselves commit, 
and we can have our homes padlocked 
on orders that are more executive than 
judicial. If all this is not the nullifi- 
cation of supposedly inalienable rights 
and liberties, what is it? 

Yet Maryland as a State offers no 
resistance of any kind to the law 
which does these things. Maryland 
makes not the slightest attempt to 
abrogate it or to nullify it. We simply 
say it is Federal law, not Maryland 
law, and it is no part of our duty as a 
State to adopt it as our own and set 
up State machinery to carry it out. 
We leave its enforcement in our State 
to the Federal Government which made 
it. To call that nullification is wholly 
absurd. 

There is no historic or legalistic 
sense in which the word “nullification” 
can possibly apply here. None of the 
five States which have no State en- 
forcement acts seeks to prevent the 
enforcement of the Federal prohibition 
laws within its confines; and _ nullifica- 
tion means affirmative resistance. 

The doctrine of nullification, which 
made its first appearance in our his- 
tory about 1799, was that each State 
had the right to decide for itself 
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whether a given Act of Congress un- 
der certain circumstances was_ bind- 
ing upon it. As to such Acts, it was 
claimed that each State had an equal 
right to determine the extent or 
method ‘of its local observance or en- 
forcement; and, under certain condi- 
tions, States claimed the right to de- 
stroy it, to treat it as “null and void 
and of no effect.” This political doc- 
trine, like that of secession and old- 
time States’ Rights, has gone forever 
into the discard. No State asserts it 
or practices it, and it is sheer buncombe 
to indulge in such accusations today. 

If a State’s failure to enforce a 
law or to try to enforce it, is to be 
called nullification, then all the States 
could be found guilty of it on many 
counts. All our Statute books are full 
of laws that are not enforced; laws 
that are obsolete; laws that we never 
try to enforce and that were never 
meant to be enforced; laws that are 
merely held over us in terrorem; laws 
that are palpably absurd or impos- 
sible. There is no State that really 
enforces its Sunday laws, its blue laws, 
its laws against profanity, or a hun- 
dred other legal prohibitions I could 
name. If all existing laws affecting 
business were enforced, big business 
would have to stop, or at least our 
Hoover prosperity would suffer a fatal 
chill. 

I go one step further. If the in- 
adequate enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment or the failure to 
enforce it amounts to nullification, then 
not the States but Congress is the 
nullifier. 

There are doubtless those who be- 
lieve the Eighteenth Amendment can 
be enforced, but surely there is no one 
who thinks it is being enforced. 

Of course Congress will never make 
an adequate effort to enforce the law. 
I mean adequate in the view of those 
who think it possible to enforce it. Mr. 
Doran, the Prohibition Commissioner, 
told the committee of Congress that 
this would cost the Government at least 
$300,000,000 a year. Congress will 
never appropriate any such sum and it 
will never create the gigantic enforce- 
ment machinery which would be re- 
quired. 

But if Congress does not do these 
things, the responsibility rests directly 
on its own shoulders. There is no escape 
from it. The Eighteenth Amendment 
places on the States no duty to enforce 
it. The States can help if they wish, 


but there is no compulsory duty. 


It is, I submit, the duty of Congress 
to enforce the requirements of the Con- 
stitution. To meet that duty Congress 
passed the Volstead law, and it is now 
the duty of Congress either to carry out 
that law by providing adequate ap- 
propriations and adequate machinery, 
or, if enforcement is not possible, to 
change the law so that enforcement will 
be possible. 

Those who talk so glibly in this con- 
nection about treason, nullification and 
the sanctity of law, have a wrong con- 
ception of law, of its nature, origin and 
sanctions. They seem to think that 
some spiritual significance attaches to 
a legislative enactment, instead of 
recognizing it as a purely human prod- 
uct. Law gets its sanctions from the 
internal life and spirit of the com- 
munity; from its customs, traditions, 
ideals, needs and aspirations. <A law 
must be more than an experimental 
command, if it is to be obeyed. It 
must conform to the social needs and 
ideas of its time, and the element of 
popular consent and custom must enter, 
if any system of law or law enforce- 
ment is to have life and vitality. It 
must also comport with the moral 
sensibilities of the community. You see 
this illustrated in the wave of moral 
indignation that is sweeping over the 
nation because of these so-called pro- 
hibition-enforcement murders. These 
officers may be within their strict legal 
rights when they shoot, but 
such legal action none the less 
does violence to the funda- 
mentals of law. 

Yet respect for law, like 
hostility to tyranny, is part 
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of the very fibre of our national 
character. Our legal foundations are 


not tottering because millions decline 
to respect a law that is alien to 
human nature and to American insti- 
tutions. All that sort of talk seems to 
me to grow out of a concerted effort to 
shift the public interest from the con- 
crete issue of prohibition, on which so 
many disagree, to the abstract issue of 
law observance, on which really all 
agree. No one wants to be a law- 
breaker, so let us not befog the issue 
with abstractions. Our difficulty is not 
disrespect for law in general, but for 
this law in particular. Our problem 
is not law-enforcement, but enforcing 
obedience to this particular law, and 
when obedience can be hoped for only 
by force instead of by acquiescence, it 
is time to ask what is wrong. 

It remains true, however, that the 
life of any particular law is its enforce- 
ment. No law is, in fact, a law unless 
it can be enforced. A law restricting 
personal freedom cannot be enforced 
until the conscience of those to whom 
the law applies approves it. Such a 
law must reflect the convictions of 
society. Its appeal must be followed 
by the will to obey. 

Whenever such a law is made ap- 
plicable throughout a country which 


communities in which the 


contains 
people or a majority of the people re- 
(Please Turn to Page 318) 
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>> The Jumbled Talkies << 


impractical and 
souls 


FEW 

unbusiness-like 

saw in the talking screen 
the liberation of the motion 
picture. Instead of being a 
catch-all, an impersonal com- 
mercial product equally salable 
in New York, Dubuque and 
Calcutta, the motion picture would ac- 
quire color, substance, and the char- 
acter of the country in which it was 
produced. With no prospect of a 
foreign market, the motion picture 
would take a renewed interest in the 
locality in which it originated. 

But anyone who thought about the 
matter at all quickly realized that this 
was all nonsense. Film executives talk 
about product just as motor car or 
textile makers talk of product. The 
manufacture of canned commercial 
amusement is one of our greatest in- 
dustries—and when you remember that 
between thirty and forty per cent of 
the revenue from American films 
usually comes from foreign markets 
you will understand that, talkies or no 
talkies, Hollywood is not going to drop 
some four million dollars’ worth of 
business yearly without a struggle. A 
few directors and actors have spoken 
touchingly of the death of the “inter- 
national art’ —but what they are really 
trying to say is that they are having 
trouble in making themselves under- 
stood in English. 

The problem of multi-lingual talkies 
is not the only one which is harassing 
our foreign trade. European film 
makers have been arming against us, 
and our 1928 exports were 10,000,000 
feet below those for 1927, due to ad- 
verse legislation enacted in an effort to 
protect home industry. Unless the 
foreign language film problem is solved 
quickly the American motion picture 
industry will soon be in a very bad way 
indeed. Up to the present our talking 
films have been extremely successful 
abroad—as a novelty—but that is fast 
wearing off; accordingly, at present 
the greatest single problem confronting 
the American film maker is the matter 
of the foreign market. English-speak- 
ing films are—and always will be—ac- 
cepted in Western Canada, the British 
Isles, Australia and certain oriental 
cities where the majority of audiences 
speak English for business reasons. In 
Japan native audiences have always 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


This account of the present state of the motion-picture in- 
dustry conveys the idea that life in Hollywood is not at 
the moment one long idyll. 
innumerable problems for directors, actors and producers. 
Mr. Peet reviews motion pictures for the “New York 


Evening Post” 


had talkies—furnished by a native 
reader (“Katsu-ben’”) who stands by 
the side of the screen and dramatizes 
the story by weeping, laughing or 
storming in a voice suitable to the oc- 
casion. These readers receive fancy 
salaries and their names mean as much 
outside the theatre as those of the stars. 

But what about the rest of the 
world? What of South America where 
our movies have almost as general a 
circulation as they have in North 
America? What of Germany, France, 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia and the 
scores of lesser countries where 
American movies have been shown in 
the past? Usually the subtitles for 
American films are translated into 
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Al Jolson is now silent in Berlin 


The talkies have created 


twenty-six different languages 
and dialects. Obviously it is 
impossible to make that many 
talking versions of a film, 
and equally obviously it is 
going to be financially im- 
practical for all of these 
smaller localities to make their 
own talkies. 

Absurd as it may sound at first, 
there does indeed seem to be some 
truth in the suggestion that all the 
world will some day learn English—or 
what is much more likely, that the 
world will settle on three or four 
Janguages and cast aside its dialects 
and local lingual idiosyncrasies. 

Nearly all film producers are agreed 
that Spanish, next to English, is the 
most important language as far as the 
sale of motion picture films is con- 
cerned. But there is no production of 
talking films in Spain or South America 
which amounts to anything. Each 
South American country has made one 
or two silent films per year in the past, 
but, considering the added expenses and 
technical difficulties involved in pro- 
ducing a talkie, it is not likely that this 
production will ever amount to much. 
Realizing this, New York City is now 
swarming with nebulous talkie enter- 
prises, most of whose promoters an- 
nounce films in Spanish and two or 
three other languages. 

Except for an announcement by the 
Comédie Francaise proposing that this 
staid organization sponsor the talking 
film, thus making it possible for people 
in the provinces to hear the pure and 
undefiled French for which the Comédie 
is famous, the French have not shown 
much interest in making talking films. 
French trade papers advertise Le 
Cinevox Haik on which such artists 
as Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps 
are to be heard, but no further news of 
the project seems to be forthcoming. 

The Germans, always full of ideas 
and inventions where anything mechan- 
ical is concerned, are hard at work 
with a talkie apparatus of their own, 
the Klang-Tobis, and UFA has plans 
for about a dozen German-speaking 
films (Ufaton pictures) to be made 
within the next few months. Erich 
Pommer, mil Jannings and Josef Von 
Sternberg, all recently of Hollywood, 
are now at work in Germany on Pro- 
fessor Unrath, which Jannings will 
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make in both German and English. 
Present plans include Melody of Life 
and Tolstoy’s Hatchi Murat. A. E. 
Dupont, of Variety fame, now work- 
ing for British International Pic- 
tures, has decided his next picture, 
Atlantic, will be a tone picture— 
which means that it will be a talkie. 
He expects to make both English 
and German versions. Up to August 
of 1929, however, the Germans have 
produced nothing of any particular 
commercial value, and it will probably 
be several months before they will be 
able to send anything to this country 
which will compare with such silent 
films as Passion, Variety, etc. 

Meanwhile they have succeeded in 
securing an injunction (based on an 
alleged patent infringement) which 
keeps any Western Electric apparatus 
out of Germany. When last heard 
from this apparatus was actually being 
dismantled. The Western Electric ap- 
paratus includes both Movietone and 
Vitaphone. Thus Mr. Al Jolson, who 
was moaning about his mamma in the 
Jazz Singer in Berlin some months ago, 
is now going through the motions in 
complete silence. To remedy this 
situation a representative of the 
Western Electric went to Germany in 
an attempt to arbitrate with the Klang- 
Tobis holders. So far, these attempts 
have been unsuccessful. The Western 
Electric and its ally, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., are fast 
becoming the most powerful technical 
organization in the world. 

In England a number of talkies have 
already been produced, and one, Black- 
mail, seems to be enjoying some little 
success and has recently been brought 
to America. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the majority of British 
producers are using an American re- 
cording apparatus—the R. C. A. 
Photophone. 

At the present time there are no talk- 
ing picture installations in Russia, al- 
though the Soviet film organization 
plans to equip some fifteen houses within 
the coming year. Einstein (of Potem- 
kin and Ten Days That Shook the 
World fame) plans to take The General 
Line, his newest picture, to England, 
and there, using the R. C. A. Photo- 
phone (an American apparatus) give 
it a synchronized score and sound ef- 
fects—after which he will come to 
Hollywood in order to study talkie 
technique. 

So much for the foreign situation on 
its own ground. Now for Hollywood 
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ALEXANDER MOISSI IN THE ROYAL BOX 
Produced in Brooklyn with an all-German cast 


and New York, where American films 
are made. As yet nobody knows what 
the real solution will be—except that 
there must be a solution. We will 
never go back to the silent film any 
more than we will go back to the pony 
express. The synchronized picture— 
(with music and sound effects) is un- 
doubtedly a success in every country 
where it has been introduced. The 
talking picture has been a success as a 
novelty—it now remains to improve it 
and give foreign audiences films in 
their own languages. 

The first and simplest solution is the 
“silent version,’ usually a poor syn- 
thetic silent movie manufactured from 
the talking picture by the simple proc- 
ess of cutting out chunks of film here 
and there and inserting explanatory 
subtitles. The result is about a third 
shorter than the original and somewhat 
resembles a series of lantern slides ex- 
plained by announcements. So un- 
satisfactory have these synthetic silent 
versions proved, in fact, that (except 
in the case-of one or two films which 
will have no silent versions at all, such 
as Madame X and The Hollywood 
Revue) two separate films are being 
made, employing different continuity 
and different action. American pro- 
ducers now furnish “silent versions” 
for nearly every talkie they make—but 
this is only a makeshift, and is costly. 

And, more important still, the talk- 


ing picture has already gone too far, 
and (believe it or not) gained too much 
of a hold on the world in general ever 
to be abandoned now. Bad reproduc- 
tion in small towns and foreign 
countries may make audiences squirm 
and clap their hands over their ears— 
but, for that matter do you remember 
the goggles, linen dusters and other 
precautions used by the early automo- 
bilists? And having gained this hold 
(which the producers themselves are 
often a little at a loss to explain, since 
so many complaints are _ registered 
against the talkies)—the silent film 
ultimately will be flatly rejected even 
in the smallest towns and most remote 
nations—because all the good actors, 
directors and technicians will be at 
work on talking films. 

Another way of dealing with the 
problem—again obviously a makeshift 
device—is that of allowing the English 
dialogue to remain while subtitles in 
the local language are inserted as guide- 
posts rather than as parts of the story. 
When Broadway Melody was shown in 
Amsterdam, Holland, for instance, 
elucidating remarks were written in 
on dark corners of the picture while 
the English dialogue ran merrily on. 
Thus the characters retained their 
vocal lives although what they said 
meant nothing. 

In certain Central and South Ameri- 
can movie houses attempts have been 
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made to run the full talking version 
while the manager of the theatre, 
switching off the talking apparatus, ex- 
plained to the audience via the loud- 
speaker back of the screen, what was 
going on. It was noticed, however, that 
while the manager was speaking in a 
tongue they could understand the 
audience was quiet and attentive, but 
that as soon as the unintelligible Eng- 
lish came back on the wire the cus- 
began jabbering 
among themselves. Ob- 
viously’ this makeshift is 
out, right at the start. 
Paramount’s Cocoanuts 
featuring the Four Marx 
Brothers has been treated 
differently for the foreign 
market. A master of cere- 
monies has been introduced 
into the scenario, who tells, 
in Spanish, Portuguese, or 
German, just what is going 
on. The singing, music and 
dancing are left in the 
sound track (a narrow band 
running beside the picture 
on the film), but the dia- 
logue and straight conver- 
sation are deleted by the 
process of 


tomers 


very simple 
painting them out with a 
special chemical composi- 
tion. At the same time 
Radio Pictures (a compara- 
tively new producing unit 
backed by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America) an- 
nounced that it would do 
this identical thing with 
Street Girl and Rio Rita, 
using French, German, 
Spanish and Swedish actors to act as 
masters of ceremonies for the four 
additional versions. 

Fox plans to make Movietone re- 
cordings of the Japanese readers’ ver- 
sion, combining an old Japanese custom 
with the economy of recorded speech. 
Thus American talking films will be 
shown—but without the English-speak- 
ing voices. A new sound track will be 
grafted on carrying the native reader's 
dramatic recital. 

All these schemes are, of course, 
makeshifts improvised in an effort to 
keep the foreign market, built up 
through years of unflagging labor, from 
slipping any further. As noted above, 
this market has already been hard hit 
by unfriendly legislation. Financial 
considerations have always been deter- 
mining factors in Hollywood—and this 


time it is going to take more than a 
few personal appearances, and extra 
shots of “epic,” “mother love,” and 
“sex stuff” to solve the problem. 

Moviegoers in Copenhagen will very 
soon want to hear actors in Danish, 
while those in Portugal will never be 
satisfied until they hear their own 
language from the screen. 

The problem—now acute—is that of 
giving these nationals talking pictures 








United Artists 
MARY PICKFORD AND DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS IN 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” 


It is hoped that this film will do good business in every country on the 


basis of its classical authorship 


in their own languages—without ma- 
terially increasing the production cost. 
You may talk about the art of the 
cinema till the records wear out (which 
they will after about 40 playings)— 
but the movies and the talkies are a 
success chiefly because they are cheap 
and can afford to play in small towns. 

The solution which seems to hold the 
most possibilities is the double version 
—a scheme whereby a film being made 
in English will also be made with the 
same (or different) actors in Spanish, 
German or some other language. Bebe 
Daniels and Dolores del Rio speak ex- 
cellent Spanish, it has been pointed 
out, while Maurice Chevalier’s French 
and Emil Jannings’s German are be- 
yond reproach. The idea is to utilize 
the same sets, costumes, measurements 
and testings which take up most of the 
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time in a studio and cause most of the 
overhead—for both versions. An Eng- 
lish cast could work during the day 
after which a Spanish cast could re- 
peat the business exactly at night. Para- 
mount estimates that it will require but 
two hours to refilm in Spanish (or any 
other language) a scene originally shot 
in eight hours. 

There are two ways in which these 
extra versions may be obtained. Dif- 
ferent negatives may be 
made with actors speaking a 
different language—ora for- 
eign-language version may 
later be synthetically cre- 
ated by taking out the origi- 
nal sound track and_havy- 
ing voice doubles fake in 
French or German versions. 
While this would usually 
seem to be a very slipshod 
and unsatisfactory method, 
it will work well enough in 
the long shots in which the 
audience can not actually 
see the lips of the actors 
forming words. In close- 
ups the actors would be seen 
speaking English words 
while the talking mechan- 
ism sailed on in Spanish or 
Hindustani. 
most film men agree,- the 
only other language beside 
English in which it will pay 
to make films on a large 
scale. The potential Span- 
ish audience numbers 133,- 
000,000 persons, according 
to Paramount. The trouble 
here, as with all languages. 
is that there are many varie- 
ties of Spanish. Spanish which is un- 
derstood in Madrid means very little 
in Costa Rica, while the dialect used in 
Porto Rico is unintelligible in the 
Argentine, or in Brazil where Portu- 
guese is spoken. 

Even among English-speaking peo- 
ples there are many difficulties with 
dialects and slang. People in the Mid- 
dle West object to the British accent. 
while Londoners not only dislike our 
intonations but are completely be- 
wildered by the lingo spoken by the 
underworld or backstage characters 
who at present constitute so large a 
portion of the talkie population. 

German probably comes second on 
the list of languages in which it will 
be profitable to make extra versions of 
Hollywood films. As long ago as last 
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>> The Strong Men of Europe << 


HERE COMES a time in the 
affairs of European nations when 
the government is in chaos, when 
officials of the various governmental de- 


partments dash about aimlessly, waving 


their arms and tearing their hair and 
colliding with each other, until sud- 
denly a beetle-browed individual steps 
in, brushes them all aside, sits down at 
the principal desk in the principal gov- 
ernment office, and begins issuing curt 
orders. The officials stop waving their 
arms and tearing their hair and collid- 
ing with each other and look in be- 
wilderment at the beetle-browed in- 
dividual. 

“Who are you?” one of them finally 
inquires. 

“Why, don’t you know?” he replies. 
“T am the Strong Man. Now get busy 
there! Rush this letter over to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs! And, you 
over there, stop rolling your eyes and 
take down this letter to the Minister of 
War! ‘Dear Sir Referring to yours 
of de 

Whereupon everybody suddenly be- 
comes alert and efficient and does every- 
thing the Strong Man orders with neat- 
ness and dispatch. 

That is what happened in Austria 
last month. Irrespective of whether, 
when these lines appear in print, the 
government of Herr Johann Schober 
is still in power or, like so many other 
kastily-summoned European  govern- 
ments, has been as hastily dissolved, 
the fact remains that the advent of 
Herr Schober was a noteworthy his- 
torical landmark. It proved that, al- 
though the World War was supposedly 
liquidated a full ten years ago by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and a normal era 
of peace duly ushered in, the European 
situation remains so shaky that the 
Strong Men of Europe are still, oc- 
casionally, very much in demand. 

Herr Schober is one of the Strong 
Men of Europe. He proved it when 
he was Chief of Police of Vienna during 
Austria’s worst post-War days. He 
proved it when he was Austrian Premier 
half a dozen years ago. He proved it 
when, again Chief of Police, he quelled 
the Vienna street riots of the summer 
of 1927. And his claim to ranking high 
among the Strong Men was maintained 
once for all when he was chosen last 
month as Austria’s main hope of salva- 
tion from impending civil war. Per- 








By T. R. YBARRA 


haps the hope was vain—the fact re- 
mains, however, that Schober was 
picked out from among all the can- 
didates for the Premiership of the 
Austrian Republic, just as Clémenceau 
was chosen Prime Minister of France 
when the Germans were converging up- 
on Paris in 1914, and Lloyd George 
was made British Premier when 
Britons and Teutons were in a death- 
grapple. 

The Strong Men of Europe! Al- 
ways they stride to the fore when 
clouds are black, and thunder is mut- 
tering, and lightning flashing. So it 
was with Schober in Austria last month. 

I was in Vienna when he was serv- 
ing his first term as Chief of Police. 
At that time things in Austria were 
in a bad way. The country had 
emerged, to be sure, from the hunger 
and desperation which were its portion 
just after the Armistice, but everybody 


was still jumpy, the extremists were ° 


then, just as they were last month, ap- 
parently ready for any deed of violence 
that might bring them into power, and 
the Austrian government, penniless and 
well-nigh powerless, seemed doomed to 
succumb at any moment. Schober, 
however, sat quietly at Vienna Police 
Headquarters, kept his men up to a 
military pitch of discipline, waited 
calmly for whatever might happen. One 
day a foreign resident of Vienna, who 
had been made nervous by the constant 
threats of impending violence, called 
upon the Chief of, Police at his office, 
and asked: 

“Herr Schober, what will the police 
of Vienna do in case of trouble?” 

Schober looked him squarely in the 
eye. 

“In case of trouble,” 
slowly and evenly, “the police of Vienna 
will do exactly what I tell them to do.” 

At that time he was not required to 
prove the truth of his words. But not 
long afterward, in 1927, rioting broke 
out in Vienna, mobs surged through the 
streets, public buildings were set on 
fire, the threatened “Red” revolution 
seemed at hand. 

But the rebels had left Schober out 
of their reckoning. Remembering noth- 
ing except that he was Chief of Police 
and, as such, responsible for keeping 


he_ replied 


order in the city, he commanded his men 
to charge the rioters, cut them down, 
shoot to kill. 

Vienna’s streets were red with blood, 
the riots were crushed, the ‘“‘revolution”’ 
throttled at birth. 

“In case of trouble the police of 
Vienna will do exactly what I tell them 
to do!” Schober had said. They did. 
A new name had been added to the list 
of the Strong Men of Europe. And, 
two years later, Schober was Austrian 
Premier at a most critical moment in 
Austria’s post-war history, simply be- 
cause of his reputation for strength. 

But the very strength that brings the 
Strong Men into power at critical mo- 
ments is likely to be their undoing when 
situations return to normal. The eager- 
ness of a nation to summon a Strong 
Man when there is a peril to be met is 
only exceeded by its eagerness to get 
rid of him when the peril is past. 

The Armistice ended the reign of 
Clémenceau in France; Lloyd George, 
his fellow Strong Man of war-time, 
soon followed him into retirement. 
Gustav Noske, the German Strong Man 
who smashed the Red uprising in Ger- 
many after the Armistice, has been 
relegated ever since to secondary posts. 
To many Germans neither Socialistic 
nor Communistic in their sympathies, 
the memory of how Noske poured 
troops into Berlin in that bloody 
January of 1919, ordering them—just 
as Schober later ordered the Vienna 
police—to shoot to kill, is so horrify- 
ing that it has blinded them to all else 
when they Noske. When 
Noske’s name has come up as a pos- 
sibility for high office they have said: 
“No! Better else. You 
see, Noske is a Strong Man!” 

On more than one occasion recently, 
Primo de Rivera, the Strong Man of 
Spain, has been made to feel that he 
has outlived _ his And 
Mussolini, strongest of all European 
Strong Men, has sought to concentrate 
the attention of Italians upon I’ascism, 
hoping thus to continue indefinitely in 
power as the incarnation of the Fascist 
Idea. 

Surely Georges Clémenceau, David 
Lloyd George, Gustav Noske and others 
among the Strong Men of Europe, 
attentive eyes on 
Johann 


ciseuss 


somebody 


usefulness. 


turned 
month 


must have 
Austria last 
Schober was made Premier. 


when 
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>> The Trend of Events << 


> >Log of Bishop Cannon 


UNDAY, OCT. 6—Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, recom- 

mends that purchasing liquor be made 
as culpable as selling it. 

Monday, Oct. 7—Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, defines the issue in the 
Virginia Gubernatorial campaign, op- 
poses the regular Democratic nomince, 
deplores “Raskobian liberalism,” asks 
for the election of Dr. Brown, fusion 
candidate of the Republicans and anti- 
Smith Democrats. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8—Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, sends to Congress an 
appeal for the passage of the Sheppard 
bill introduced in the Senate on Mon- 
day, providing that purchasing liquor 
be made as culpable as selling it. Says, 
“It is logical and necessary for the ef- 
fective enforcement of the prohibition 
law.” 

Wednesday, Oct. 9—Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, urges employers in 
Southern textile mills to hold confer- 
ences with their employees upon mat- 
ters whereon they differ; insists that if 
Senate investigates textile situation in 
the South it should also investigate tex- 
tile situation in the North. 

Thursday, Oct. 10—No record for 
Thursday, Oct. 10. Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, religious leader, may 
have saved the day for religious leader- 
ship. 


S>Get This Man 


SENATOR SHEPPARD DID well to propose 
that the purchase, as well as the sale, 
of intoxicating liquor be made a crime. 
Let the Volstead Act be so amended at 
once; then let Federal liquor agents 
quicken on the scent, so that America’s 
arch-criminal, the average liquor-pur- 
chaser, may be haled to justice. 

Here is a low, furtive fellow; it is 
high time his round, slightly worried, 
middle-aged face reached the Rogue’s 
Gallery. Strange, considering his crim- 
inal record, that it has not appeared 
there before. In his youth this man 
was punished for shooting spitballs at 
the schoolroom ceiling. At eighteen, 


cigarettes were found in his pockets, 
though he had promised not to smoke 
until he came of age. Later, on a fine 
lonely stretch of road, he might have 
been seen racing his car in defiance of 
the speed limit. He was known to kiss 
on the parlor sofa and tell at the corner 
drug store. 

Though he has often sworn to his 
wife that he married her for love alone, 
it is not impossible that her father’s be- 
ing president of the local bank had 
something to do with it. Perjury, you 





TO JAIL WITH HIM 


The consumer as seen by Brown in the ‘‘New 
York Herald Tribune’ 


see. His friends could tell you that, 
when he telephones her that he is de- 
tained at the office, it is not always 
strictly true. A liar, then. Any one 
would know him for the rascal he is, 
who once caught sight of him late Sun- 
day morning, slippered and unshaven, 
scattering secular newspapers on the 
overstuffed living-room set, or twirling 
the dial of his $200 radio for music de- 
rived from heathen African tribes. 

He is ill-tempered and irascible be- 
fore breakfast. He grows blasphemous 
when he hits his thumb with a hammer 
or finds that one of the children has left 
his pet niblick out in the rain. He has 
little sympathy for the minor illnesses 
of his family, but demands their undi- 
vided attention during one of his in- 
creasingly frequent attacks of indiges- 


tion. When his doctor puts him on a 
diet, he often sneaks out to supplement 
his wholesome vegetable dinner with an 
order of steak and fried potatoes and 
a piece of apple pie. He is not above 
using a tip from a business acquaintance 
in the traction company to turn over a 
neat little profit in real estate. 

Knowing all this about him, it is easy 
to surmise that he is familiar with the 
password at Pete’s, that he doctors his 
ginger ale in the locker room, and serves 
occasional cocktails to his friends. One 
would not go far wrong, indeed, in 
guessing that he accompanies these hell- 
ish acts with a prodigious wink of the 
eye. A dangerous criminal if there 
ever was one. 


>p>Empty Objections 


Senators Norris anp Hawes are 
among those who, incredible as it may 
seem, have declined to huzzah over the 
Sheppard bill. Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to which the bill has 
been referred, Senator Norris declares 
that if passed it will defeat 95 per cent 
of prohibition prosecutions. The testi- 
mony of buyers must be employed to 
convict sellers, he points out. If buyers 
were made as guilty as sellers, they 
would stand on their rights and refuse 
to testify against themselves. To this 
Senator Sheppard has a ready and 
crushing answer. “The minute the 
buyer is made subject to the law,” he 
says, “the moral effect would be so 
widespread as to reduce violations of 
the law 50 per cent.” 

In the opinion of Senator Hawes, the 
Sheppard measure would create “more 
domestic discord, more spies, more in- 
formers.” It would mean, he believes 
another tremendous inclusion of tens of 
millions of men and women in the class 
of criminals, which would spell “more 
resentment, more opposition, and, in the 
long run, less law enforcement.” Jails. 
workhouses, and _ penitentiaries are 
overcrowded, he declares. He cites the 
report of the judicial conference of 
senior circuit judges, which shows that 
cases pending in Federal courts on June 
30, 1929, numbered 149,000, as com- 
pared with 147,000 a year earlier; that 
the largest single class of cases is under 
the national prohibition act; that in the 
year ending June 30, 1929, 11,237 civil 
cases were commenced in Federal courts 
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under this act as compared with 9,928 
for the previous year, and 56,786 crim- 
inal cases, as compared with 55,279. 

This reference to court congestion 
might prove a telling argument were it 
not for one fact which completely dis- 
poses of it. Attorney General Mitchell, 
to relieve the congestion, has decided to 
appoint thirty more Assistant United 
States Attorneys and to increase the 
personnel in the offices of court clerks 
and marshals. For this purpose he has 
asked the Budget Bureau for an extra 
appropriation of “several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars.”’ If this does not 
take care of the congestion, he can easily 
ask for more. 


>> Munich Midas 


Four YEARS aGo Franz TavusENp, of 
Germany, former plumber, announced 
himself able to turn lead into gold. 
Seeing’s believing, said a group of 
hearers, among them General von Lud- 
endorff, and asked for a demonstration. 
Tausend obliged. Into a pot went this 
and that, the mixture bubbled over a 
flame, and, sure enough, the result was 
glittering gold. Seeing’s believing, said 
the hearers, and dug into their pockets 
for $100,000. 

For a time everything went beauti- 
fully; Franz lived happily on the fat of 
the land. Then the police stepped in 
and threw him into jail. Franz pro- 
tested bitterly, asked for a chance to 
prove his claims, and finally was given 
one. A few days ago, under the cynical 
eyes of detectives and other doubters, 
he repeated his experiment in the State 
mint at Munich. Into a pot went this 
and that, the mixture bubbled over a 
flame, and, sure enough, the result was 
glittering gold. 

Though for a time they were almost 
converted, those who came to scoff re- 
mained to scoff. They suspected Tau- 
send of smuggling in the gold and salt- 
ing the samples. They also recalled 
that his former partner had been pres- 
ent and had handed Franz a package 
of cigarettes, which might have been 
sprinkled with gold dust. Tausend 
could have flipped a good deal of gold 
into the pot while flicking off the ashes. 
They decided to give the public the 
benefit of the doubt and keep the al- 
chemist-promoter in jail. Which was 
sensible enough. 

Just as Franz first began to confuse 
himself with Midas, Miethe and Haber, 
the Germans, Smits the Dutchman, and 
half a dozen other realty able scientists. 


held that they had effected the trans- 
mutation of one element into another. 
One by one their claims fell through. 
Duplicating Miethe’s experiment and 
Smits’s, other scientists, notably Pro- 
fessor Sheldon of New York and Dr. 
Thomassen, an assistant of the physi- 





Wide World 


STAYS ON 


Andrew W. Mellon to remain as Secretary 
of the Treasury 


cist Millikan, got nothing. Haber dis- 
covered that the gold he had produced 
came from his assistant’s spectacles. 
Science continues to believe the trans- 
mutation of elements impossible. 


>>Mellon Will Stay 


Wa Lt STREET LED THE APPLAUSE when 
the White House announced that An- 
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drew W. Mellon would continue as 
Secretary of the Treasury until March 
4, 1933. Business men on all sides 
joined in. If not “the greatest Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton,” Mr. Mellon has been one of 
the most praised. When he entered the 
Harding Cabinet in 1921, tax reduction 
was called for; it was accomplished. 
The war loans were to be funded; they 
have been. The public debt was swol- 
len; the swelling has been reduced. 


Economy was necessary; it was forth- 
coming. 
Any Secretary of the Treasury 


would have been obliged to undertake 
these tasks, but Mr. Mellon, aided by 
carping opposition, so identified him- 
self with them that they became re- 
garded almost as personal achievements. 
With the help of able Under Secretaries 
—sometimes said to write his statements 
—he has for eight years made the 
Treasury a prolific source of news, most 
of it good. 

Far from infallible, he almost regu- 
larly underestimates the annual surplus. 
He has sometimes misjudged the money 
market, as in 1927, when the calling of 
the Second Liberty Loan bonds faltered. 
Not without his enemies, he has often 
been attacked, by prohibitionists as a 
distiller, by Democrats as a tool of the 
interests, by progressives as a million- 
aire, and by Senator Couzens as a total 
loss. 

Though not the dominant figure in 
this Administration that he was in the 
last—one of President Hoover's first 
acts was to reverse his policy of secrecy 
for income tax refunds—he seems con- 
tent to remain in office, despite his ad- 
vanced, if elastic, age. In 1921, he 
gave his birth year, as 1852, in 1927 
he gave it as 1855. 

Now that he has served under three 
Presidents, he may covet the Cabinet 
record of his Pennsylvania predecessor, 
Gallatin, who held office from 1801 to 
1814. Having developed a taste for 
public life and politics, despite humilia- 
tions at the horny hands of Bill Vare, 
he may not relish returning to the bank- 
ing business in Pittsburgh. Apparently 
he prefers to walk between his home and 
the Treasury Building, to slip through 
a side door of the White House for Cab- 
inet meetings, which he rarely misses, 
to contemplate the purchase of expen- 
sive paintings between puffs on his 
small cigars, to plan additional reduc- 
tions in taxes. If so, he has the ap- 
proval of the country, which regards 
him as the very symbol of fat times. 
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>> Hoover Committees 


CoMMITTEES APPOINTED by Mr. Hoover 
before March 4, 1929, continue to re- 
port now that he is President. Com- 
mittees appointed by Mr. Hoover after 
March 4, 1929, may continue to report 
after his present term is over. Here is 
a committee recommending that prison- 
made goods be removed from the open 
market or be tagged to differentiate 
them from other goods. It was appoint- 
ed by Mr. Hoover, to collaborate with 
the Department of Commerce, fully four 
and a half years ago. 

Mr. Hoover will go down in history 
as committee-appointer _nonpareil. 
Committees are his habitual answer to 
puzzling public questions. Should 200,- 
000,000 acres of the public domain be 
turned over to States in the West? Ap- 
point a committee to see. Do farmers 
protest against the Mississippi flood- 
control program? Let work be stopped 
until a committee has conducted another 
survey. Is the Army running up too big 
a bill? The President makes the Gen- 
eral Staff a committee to effect econo- 
mies. Do prohibition cases clog the 

John McNab, a com- 
will learn whether the 
Would admin- 


Federal courts? 
mittee of one, 
congestion is necessary. 
istrative changes increase the effective- 
ness of the prohibition iaws? The 
President has twice asked Congress to 
appoint a committee to consider that 
problem. Is America a lawless country? 
A committee appointed by the President 
is scrutinizing the whole darned sub- 
ject. 

An orderly way of getting at facts, 
this is also a handy way of postponing 
decisions on a question until furore over 
it dies down. But whatever its merits 
or faults, Mr. Hoover believes in it 
heartily. 

Under the House tariff bill the 
President would appoint a committee to 
determine how far duties should be 
based on values in the United States. 
Mr. Hoover would like that. Under 
the Broussard measure recently de- 
feated in the Senate the President was 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
Philippine independence. That must 
have interested Mr. Hoover. Philippine 
independence is one thing he probably 
hadn’t thought of appointing a commit- 
tee about. 


b> Tariff Still Pending 


In THE DEBATE ON THE TARIFF Senate 


Republicans have 


taken less and less 


satisfaction. Sponsors of the bill, they 
have stood by helplessly while the 
Democratic- Progressive coalition has 
chopped out provision after provision 
endorsed by the Republican majority of 
the Finance Committee. 

Disturbed when, over Mr. Hoover’s 
protest, the flexible provision was 
amended to empower Congress, not the 
President, to alter rates on the Tariff 
Commission’s they 
were dismayed when the provision con- 
templating American valuation of im- 
ports was discarded. When the pro- 
vision permitting industrial, labor, and 
agricultural interests to be represented 
in trials of appraisal cases was ripped 
cut, their spirit went with it. At the 
insistence of the American Federation 
of Labor, however, this provision was, 
in effect, restored. 

Encouraged by its successes, the 
coalition planned to rewrite the whole 
bill, including the rate schedules. The 
fact that it could do so, if it held to- 
gether, sent the Republicans into a de- 
pression which Senator Reed was 
powerless to alter by scolding, and from 
which Senator Watson could not recall 
them by bluff assurances of better 
things. Senator Metcalf’s despairing 
counsel that Congress adjourn without 


recommendation, 
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revising the tariff at all won gloomy ap- 
proval. As the days went on, even 
Senator Watson lost his buoyancy, and 
predicted that the special session might 
end with the tariff bill hanging fire. 
Sadly, he admitted that “we simply can- 
not speed up the coalition.” 

Entertaining—though it did not pass 
—a motion designed to free the Philip- 
pine Islands, and supported primarily 
so that a duty might be imposed upon 
their sugar for the enrichment of Utah 
and Louisiana, the Senate presented the 
spectacle of tariff-lovers gone daft. It 
partly redeemed itself when it followed 
Senator Cutting’s well-reasoned advice 
to repeal the section against the impor- 
tation of literature which customs clerks 
consider obscene. It might well have 
taken a tuck in the blanket prohibition 
against publications urging forcible re- 
sistance to any American law or contain- 
ing a threat to inflict bodily harm on any 
one in the United States. 


>plll Will in Louvain 


Ir Wuitney Warren, American archi- 
tect, plucks the fruits of a recent court 
victory, posterity may know him chiefly 
as an architect of ill will. Mr. Warren 
designed the rebuilt library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. Sponsor for the 

Latin inscription to be placed on the 
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balustrade, “Destroyed by German 
fury, rebuilt by American generos- 
ity,” which the late Cardinal Mercier 
approved, he rejected the plan of 
Monsignor Ladeuze, rector of the 
University, to soften the stony indict- 
ment and brought the case into court. 

Basing his decision on Jegal points, 
a Belgian judge has upheld him, has 
shown that the inscription was on the 
original model, and has authorized him 
to erect his balustrade, inscription and 
all. Under the light of publicity the 
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central issue has grown. It is no longer 
whether a client may interfere with an 
architect’s plans, but whether a Chris- 
tian university, the intellectual center 
of the Low Country, is to display a 
sentiment likely to inflame old wounds. 

Speaking for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, one donor of the new library, 
Nicholas Murray Butler has protested 
that the Warren inscription endangers 
the peace. The Commission for Relief 
in Belgium Education Foundation, of 
which Mr. Hoover was the head, has 
said that the library was an American 
gift, with no strings attached, and that 
the Louvain authorities could write their 
own inscription. This they would have 
done, had not Mr. Warren interfered. 
They point out that the University wel- 
comes German students, to whom the 
inscription would be a cruel reminder. 
Sensitive Americans oppose it not only 
on this ground but because it suggests 
the clink of American money-bags. The 
echo of the controversy disturbs the 
busy hum of statesmen still struggling 
with the task of liquidating the War. 

Has Mr. Warren noted that Ernest 
Lissauer, author of the German “Hymn 
of Hate,’ has repudiated his famous 
poem? He wrote it, he says, believing 
that England meant to throttle the 
German people. Since then he learned 
better, and it pains him to find his name 
always associated with killing and de- 
stroying. The sentiment is more in 
harmony with this disillusioned post- 
War period than that which Mr. Warren 
would set blazing across a balustrade in 
Louvain. 


ppPax Anglo-Americana 


REASONABLE HOPES RAISED by Premier 
MacDonald’s visit were largely justified 
by the event. Nothing sensational ap- 
peared; nothing sensational was ex- 
pected. The Premier’s statements were 
graceful, vague, idealistic, verbose, and 
charming; they were expected to be. 
Premier and President met, as they 
wanted to; explained to each other how 
far they could go, as every one knew 
they would; said, without saying in so 
inmany words, that freedom of the seas 
was the next problem to be tackled, and 
that they would prepare to tackle it 
forthwith. 

The British Foreign Office chose the 
cecasion to invite the United States, 
France, Italy, and Japan to the naval 
disarmament conference to be held in 
London in January. The purpose will 
be to anticipate, and to extend the scope 


of, the conference contemplated by the 
Washington treaty of 1922. The United 
States promptly accepted, in a single 
sentence. 

Informed of the British-American 
negotiations as they progressed, the 
other powers were not surprised by the 
proposal not only to limit cruisers, but 
to cut down on battleship replacements 





Harris & Ewing 


SOCIAL FIXER 


James Clement Dunn, principal ceremonial 
officer at Washington 


and to abolish submarines. That they 
will be wary may be assumed; it may 
also be assumed that they will attend 
the conference. There they will cer- 
tainly refuse to abandon their cheap 
and lethal submarines, whatever else 
they do. 

In their joint statement, President 
Hoover and Premier MacDonald de- 
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fined a new relationship between their 
nations, having as its purpose the dis- 
covery of ‘means by which the moral 
force of our countries can be exerted 
for peace.” The basis of this relation- 
ship is the war-renouncing Pact of 
Paris, accepted “as a positive obliga- 
tion to direct national policy in accord- 
ance with its pledge.” British-Ameri- 
can warfare, they said, is unthinkable; 
more, ‘we approach old historical prob- 
lems [i.e., freedom of the seas] from a 
new angle and in a new atmosphere.” 
Such problems “have changed their 
meaning and character, and their solu- 
tion in ways satisfactory to both coun- 
tries has become possible.” 

Calming apprehensions of an Anglo- 
American entente, they declared in be- 
half of their nations that “one will never 
consent to become entangled in Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and the other is re- 
solved to pursue a policy of active co- 
operation with its European neighbors.” 
Addressing the nationalistic Senate in 
such vein, the Premier showed shrewd- 
ness, as he did when he held a conversa- 
tion, possibly on freedom of the seas, 
with the fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment, Senator Borah of Idaho. 

The public, directly addressed 
through the microphone, may be pre- 
pared for great things. Pax Romana 
meant security for much of the ancient 
world. Pax Anglo-Americana may 
have a similar meaning for much of the 
modern world. 


>>Jimmie Dunn 


For WEEKS BEFORE Premier MacDon- 
ald’s arrival in Washington the short, 
well-knit figure of James Clement 
Dunn could be seen gliding through 
the gloomy corridors of the State De- 
partment building. For weeks, off and 
on, he conferred with the President 
and the Secretary of State. Then, for 
a week, the press boasted such items 
as this: “The center of all eyes at first 
was Miss Ishbel MacDonald, who sat 
in the diplomatic box of the gallery 
with Lady Isabella Howard ... Be- 
hind them sat James C. Dunn.” 
Essentially, Jimmie’s task was to 
have the proper place ready for the 
Premier at the proper time. Ordi- 
narily his job is a lot more intricate 
than that, as his title indicates. It is 
principal ceremonial officer at the 
White House and Chief of the Divi- 
sion of International Conferences and 
Protocol of the State Department. 
Jimmie is the Capital’s social fixer. 
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Courtesy N. Y. ‘“Times” 
THE MAYAN REGION 


Ground over which Lindbergh flew in his 
search for ancient ruins 


Does a high official seek advice on 
morning, afternoon, or evening wear? 
He consults Jimmie Dunn. Who 
knows whether the Minister from Siam 
outranks the Minister from Guate- 
mala? Jimmie Dunn. Jimmie could 
tell you in a minute whether Mrs. 
Gann belonged at the head of the 
White House table. Probably he 
would, too, if the State Department 
would let him. With an unofficial left 
hand he has good-naturedly plucked 
many a perplexed hostess from the 
brink of despair. He is not only a 
wizard with place cards; he does 
heavy work also. The President and 
the Secretary of the Navy will turn to 
Jimmie Dunn if they need aid in 
frhming instructions for their repre- 
sentatives at the London naval parley. 

Bespatted, natty, unruffled, Jimmie 
makes an ideal Ward McAllister to 
official Washington’s Four Hundred. 
His skin is dark, his hair, parted dip- 
lomatically in the middle, is black as a 
Spaniard’s. Much shaving—he is in 
great demand—has given him a blue- 
beard complexion in strange contrast 
to his gentle voice and demeanor. An 
inveterate conversationalist, an engag- 
ing companion, a retentive reader, a 
great one for innocent gossip, he has 
valuable qualifications for his post. He 
is married to Maria Armour of the 
Chicago Armours. 

Newark, N. J., is his birthplace. In 
June, 1917, he left the profession of 
architecture—he had previously 
studied law—and joined the Navy. 
Resigning as lieutenant two years 
later, he caught on as aide to the naval 





attaché at Havana, and definitely re- 
nounced blueprints for blue books. 
Since then he has progressed from 
Class Four to Class Two in the foreign 
service and may soon become a con- 
sul. It seems sacrilege, however, to 
think of him fumbling dusty trade 
documents. If social standing and 
graces profit a career man, he should 
go higher. Doubtless many dowagers 
are eager to enlist influential husbands 
in movements for the promotion of 
“that nice Mister Dunn.” 


>>Tarring Rima 


A RECENT INCIDENT in London must 
have given pause to the thoughtful. 
Jacob Epstein’s statue of Rima in the 
W. H. Hudson bird sanctuary in Hyde 
Park was found tarred and _ feath- 
ered. Police do not know who dis- 
figured the gaunt, realistic interpreta- 
tion of the child of nature created by 
Hudson in “Green Mansions,’ but 
have concluded that the vandals were 
revengeful admirers of the Sir George 
Frampton statue of Peter Pan in Ken- 
sington Gardens, which, some months 
ago, was similarly treated. 

The controversy is not between 
Barrie and Hudson, but between mod- 
ernists and fundamentalists of sculp- 
ture. Ever since the unveiling of 
Rima four years ago, when a group of 
them smeared the statue with grease 
paint, fundamentalists have had it in 
for Epstein. He has travestied Hud- 
son’s unworldly conception, they say, 
by making the bird-lover a_ gross, 
fleshy woman. Epstein partisans have 


replied by denouncing old-fashioned, 
idealistic statues, such as Peter Pan, 
as fit only to decorate wedding cakes. 
Since the sides are evenly matched, 
and statues of both types are likely to 
appear for some time, members of each 
group may fall into the tarring habit 
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whenever their pent-up aesthetic emo- 
tions grow too strong for them. 

As a means of expressing rebellion, 
disagreement, and dissent, the tarring 
and feathering of statues has advan- 
tages which might well recommend it 
outside the field of art controversy. It 
is less dangerous than duelling or war- 
fare; yet, involving action and excite- 
ment, it offers far greater relief for 
the feelings than arguing, snapping 
the fingers, or thumbing the nose and 
shouting, “Ya-ah!’ Above all, it sug- 
gests, at long last, a use for public 
statues. It even suggests a splendid 
way for alumni to utilize their college 
education, so much of which consisted 
of stealing the chapel bell, painting 
the dormitory steps green, and carry- 
ing off goal posts. There are plenty 
of statues and enough of them are 
symbolic of something or other to pro- 
vide for most of the controversies aris- 
ing from day to day. Mankind will 
need some relief for pugnacious in- 
stincts, now that war is “unthink- 
able.” And statues can easily be 
washed. 


>> Woman’s Predicament 


WITH LONG SKIRTS DEFINITELY upon 
her, and the fashionable small waistline 
hinting at heaven knows what kind of 
reversion to the Gibson girl era, the 
modern woman finds herself in a pre- 
dicament. Her brief attire and the 
business-like stride it made possible had 
come to symbolize her emancipation. 
She sometimes boasted of her sensible 
clothing as proof that she had become 
an entirely new person as compared to 
her mother and grandmother, who had 
allowed themselves to be hampered by 
petticoats. Now the question seems to 
be whether, with the garb of the new 
freedom out of style, the new freedom 
itself will still remain. 
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Fannie Hurst says it will not. If 
woman allows fashion to rule her and 
goes back to draperies, furbelows, and 
corsets, says Miss Hurst, she will be a 
laughing-stock in the eyes of the man 
whose equal she has been striving to be- 
come in business and public life. All 
her progress during the last seven years 
will be lost; she will be back where she 
started. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association agrees. A committee of ath- 
letic clubs of the Association recently 
organized a national campaign against 
high waists and long skirts, denouncing 
them as “ridiculous, unhealthy, uncom- 
fortable, disgusting, obsolete, and a 
backward step.” 

On the other side is Jane Cowl, the 
actress. Miss Cowl has always deplored 
flapper fashions and manners, she says 
in Collier’s and,until recently,had given 
up all hope for the modern woman. 
Noting the presence of ruffles, however, 
she plucked up courage, since new fash- 
ions in clothing are likely to herald new 
fashions in behavior. Is the incoming 
femininity, she asks, an indication that 
woman may again acquire a gentler dig- 
nity to match her dress, a little reserve, 
and even some mystery to temper brash 
efficiency? Now that woman-has won 
equal rights and proved that she is 
capable of handling a difficult job, says 
Miss Cowl, let her see to it that the 
earth does not lack charm, gentleness, 
and subtlety. 


b>>Progress and Promise 


With THE Non-stop, long-distance 
airplane record boosted, the giant 
R-101 launched, and the flying bride 
and groom home with snapshots of 
hitherto undiscovered Mayan cities, air 
achievement again takes a spurt for- 
ward. 

Starting from Paris, and prevented 
by heavy gales from reaching Tokio, 
Lieutenant Costes and Maurice Bel- 
lonte landed in Manchuria. They had 
flown approximately 4,857 miles, bet- 
tering by some 375 miles the record 
which has been held by Ferrarin and 
Del Prette. 

This must seem like a mere errand 
to the Lindberghs, who, opening a mail 
route to Dutch Guiana and chauffeuring 
two archaeologists over Central Amer- 
ica, ticked off something like 10,000 
miles. Though the public may have 
been less interested in Mayan ruins 
than in what its favorite married 
couple had for lunch—precious dry 
fare it was, too, consisting mostly of 
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bananas, chocolate, and crackers—thisg launched, the largest and most luxuri- 


expedition nevertheless opened up a 
promising new field for fliers. Explo- 
ration of the ancient cities of the 
Mayas, credited with the most ad- 
vanced American civilization before 
the arrival of the white man, hitherto 
has been difficult because of a maze of 
jungles. The airplane seems well 
adapted to work of this kind. If 
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Remarkable Remarks 


I would take as my text “faith, 
hope and parity” and the greatest of 
these is parity—ADMIRAL HUGH 
RODMAN. 


I don’t believe Shearer had any- 
thing to do with the failure of the 
Geneva conference. — REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


I suspect that your children leave 
school thinking that the world was 
created in 1492 and redeemed in 
1776.— BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


The Church was not promoted in 
the Middle West at the right time 
and it is not as strong now as it 
should have been.—RIGHT REV. 
THOMAS CASADY. 


There seems to be something about 
prairie Fundamentalism that tends 
to produce chorus men.—ELSIE 
McCormick. 


Every farmer in Oklahoma has 
a picture of the new Farm Board 
right on their wall, in between the 
two mortgages.—WILL ROGERS. 


I have become convinced that if 
you took equal numbers of rich girls 
and of others in moderate circum- 
stances, you would find among the 
latter infinitely more contentment, 
greater freedom, and truer happi- 
ness.—MARJORIE OELRICHS. 


It is very easy to succeed in spite 
of poverty. It is difficult to succeed 
in spite of wealth—ARTHUR BRIs- 
BANE, 

I have never been able to under- 
stand men going off together on little 


sprees, neglecting their wives.— 
Rupy VALLEE. 
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plans for further trips are carried out, 


.archaeology may benefit richly and 


geographers fill up spaces long blank 
on their maps. 

Meanwhile, the race for size goes on 
between airplanes and lighter-than-air 
craft. Prophets in both camps con- 
tinue to outdo each other. No sooner 
had Britain’s 52-passenger R-101 been 


ous dirigible in the world, than Com- 
mander Sir Charles Burney, builder 
of the R-101, began to talk of a mon- 
ster airship capable of landing and 
floating quietly on the water, making 
dirigible transportation entirely safe 
and dependable. Scarcely allowing 
him to finish, Igor Sikorsky, airplane 
designer, predicted 100-ton air liners 
with thousand-horsepower motors, 
capable of carrying 200 persons. The 
construction in a year or two of the 
Armstrong raft, to be 
anchored in mid-ocean so that planes 
may refuel and get their bearings, will 
bring regular thirty-six hour trans- 
Atlantic transport service, Mr. Sikor- 


sea-drum 


sky says. 

He also believes 
reach altitudes 
gravitational force is no longer felt 
and it will be possible to attain a speed 
of 800 miles an hour. 


that planes will 


where the earth’s 
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“A SINGLE GLASS OF BEER,” says Pro- 
fessor Irvirg Fisher of Yale, “is suf- 
ficient to render a man incapable of 
driving an automobile safely,” which 
may account for the _ extinction, 
through automobile accidents, of all 
the inhabitanis of Germany .... Wil- 
liam Fox announces that a news reel 
theatre, showing news films alone, 
will soon be established in New York, 
a prospect that may please newspaper 
editors less than it will please the 
movie-going public .... Style  ex- 
perts complain that, though gored 
skirts are to become the fashion, it will 
be difficult to persuade women to wear 
them, since so many heartily detest 
them. Is it stupid to ask why gored 
skirts should become the fashion if 
women heartily detest them? .... Joe 
Humphreys, who has been announcing 
prizefights for thirty-nine years, de- 
clares that he has never had a doctor 
look at his throat and that he smokes 
sixty cigarettes a day. And the brand, 
Mr. Humphreys? .... Mayor John C. 
Lodge of Detroit, great-uncle of 
Colonel Lindbergh, was defeated for 
renomination in the recent municipal 
primary. The Flying Eagle’s grip on 
the public esteem begins to appear 
comparatively loose “Berlin 
Orders Boess [its Mayor] to Return 
at Once,” says a newspaper headline; 
“City Fathers Tell Him to End Tour 
of America as Contract Scandal In- 
volves Municipal Officials.’’ Alas that 
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municipal politics seem to be just 
about like that just about everywhere 
. .. . According to the marriage serv- 
ice in the revised Protestant Episcopal 
prayer book, the bride need not prom- 


“ise to “obey” her husband. But 
neither must the groom voice the 
promise, “with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow.” Do the ladies think 
it’s worth it? 





Back Stage in Washington 


Wasuinaton, D. C. 

amsay MacDona.tp, we discover 
R to our delight, has sown some dis- 
quieting ideals among a group here 
that is sorely in need of disillusion- 
ment concerning itself and the objects 
of its daily observation. We refer to 
the revolutionary thoughts which, we 
understand, he may have left with 
Washington correspondents whose 
duty it is to record the doings of 
the worthies on Capitol Hill and 
downtown. The British Prime 
Minister, we learn, gave them a 
vision of a higher and different 
order of politics and politicians 
than they have seen or dreamed 
of. We would not be surprised 
if the more serious-minded, pro- 
vided there are any, found this 
prophet of peace and proletarian- 
ism a refreshing contrast from 
the smug and shoddy leaders of 
political parties on this side of 
the water. By comparison with 
his aims and ardor, most of our 
statesmen sink to the level of 
ward heelers, whereas MacDon- 
ald seemed like a splendid Mt. 


of our political experts sensed that a 
party could be built on something more 
durable than a desire for office, per- 
sonal aggrandizement or __ political 
profits. The more philosophic, we 
suspect, saw an analogy between the 
setback which MacDonald’s predeces- 
sors suffered from the imperialism of 
the Victorian period and the reverses 
of our own Progressives during the 





Sinai sort of figure. Indeed, as 
they learned of his sacrifices in 
raising the British Labor Party 
from a soap box and non-con- 
formist pulpits to 10 Downing 
Street, the men of the press must 
have conceived a greater admira- 
tion and understanding not only 
for the man himself but for the 
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conservative dailies—the Times, the 
Herald-Tribune and the Chicago Trib- 
une—will never be the same again, 
and if their outlook has been broad- 
ened, that will surely work a hardship 
on the Watsons, the Smoots, the Reeds 
and their Democratic allies in Con- 
gress. 

Ironically, our own statesmen seized 
upon the occasion of MacDonald’s 
visit to show themselves at their 
worst, as did other exponents of 
America iiber alles. A few days be- 
fore the Prime Minister’s errand of 
peace and good will, Senator McKel- 
lar, the Beau Brummel from Mr. 
Scopes’s State of Tennessee, deliy- 
ered a jingoistic oration that brought 
a clatter of cheers from the Amer- 
ican Legion convention at Louis- 
ville. Mr. Schwab shed pious 
tears as he poured forth pray- 
ers for the sinking of all steel 
navies, but he could not ex- 
plain away his company’s em- 
ployment of William B. Shearer 
as an “observer” at the Geneva 
conference. Senators who never 
fail to parade statistics of “pros- 
perity”—increased production of 
radios, washing machines and re- 
frigerators—voted for a tariff 
provision which would bar some 
of MacDonald’s speeches and 
writings from this country. Such 
Progressives as Jones, Couzens 
and Steiwer, and such an inter- 
esting intellectual as ‘Dave’ 
Reed of Pennsylvania, supported 
the section which would exclude 
those threatening “bodily harm 
to any person in the United 
States.” While MacDonald 
talked of verities, our American 
politicians, in the words of Sena- 
tor Tydings of Maryland, 
“fought phantom fears,” or jus- 
tified their juvenile jousting 





sanity of a nation that would en- 
trust him with power at this 
critical juncture in world _his- 
tory. We, meantime, have been timidly 
barring the Karolyis from the United 
States for “radical” views. 

In MacDonald our correspondents 
saw a successful and practical poli- 
tician who, with biblical eloquence and 
fervor, discoursed of beauty and truth 
and poetry as political forces and is- 
sues, who spoke hopefully of the 
establishment of the “City of God on 
earth,” who hailed Ruskin and Carlyle 
as the platform poets of the British 
Labor Party. 

For the first time, we imagine, many 


Temple in New Orleans “Times-Picayune” (Cartoon) 


“Costly pets, eh, Herbert?” 


Coolidge-Harding era of prosperity. 
Many of the depicters of the American 
scene, we fear, were scandalized at the 
Prime Minister’s eulogy and defense 
of the system of “state socialism’’ that 
was so scathingly denounced by Presi- 
dent Hoover in his campaign address 
at Madison Square Garden. It was 
not until MacDonald had departed 
from the Capital that some of our 
writers awoke to the realization that 
the man they admired so tremendously 
was actually a “radical.” We fear the 
correspondents for some of our great 


against “radical” political and 
philosophical ideas on the ground 
that they were protecting an infant in- 
dustry—the book-of-the-month clubs. 
Now, we do not mean to be hyper- 
critical, or to affect an unreasonable 
admiration for foreign over domestic 
goods. We know that Great Britain 
likewise has its political sideshows, -as 
well as imitation statesmen, but we 
doubt if any parliamentary tent under 
the sun ever rivalled the Barnumlike 
exhibition of the United States Senate 
during the week of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s sojourn in the Capital. 


A. F. C. 
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>> Eleven A. M. and After << 


A Hospital Unit.on the Western Front 


N THE DAY of the 
armistice, I am told, the 
cities of the United 

States let themselves go in an 
orgy of noise and excitement 
such as no one living had ever 
seen, or is likely to see again. 
Now that ten years and more 
of time have been investing 
that day with poetry, even for 
those of us who were in the 
roar of the guns, it is fitting to 
turn back to the simple records made 
by men at the front to see with what 
matter-of-factness we approached the 
great moment. 

(Letter, Oct. 13.) “I had hoped to 
begin at least one letter without an 
apology for its being late, but I’m 
afraid it’s been more than a week since 
my last. Since Oct. 1 I have been on 
night duty. We have been terribly 
rushed. The ambulances bring us our 
wounded just about as fast as we can 
operate.” 

(Diary.) “Oct. 13. Rumor has it 
again that Germany agrees to 14 Wil- 
son terms, but outside of little excite- 
ment about hospital, all remained the 


same. Many gassed entered at 
night. 
“Oct. 15. Boys tell of machine gun- 


ners capturing ‘Dutch’ in dugout and 
how they cut his legs off.” [I have 
included this shocking entry to show 
that a sufficiently credulous or un- 
scrupulous person could have collected 
a remarkable list of “atrocities” from 
the yarns of our wounded men. Nearly 
all of them were fictions. Some, I 
fear, were true. The same thing may 
be said of those with which the Ger- 
mans were charged. | 

(Diary.) “Oct. 18, 1918. As soon 
as the rain cleared off, saw two boche 
planes brought down. Landed just 
outside hospital grounds. Machine 
gun bullets flying thick and fast dur- 
ing the scrap.” 

(Letter, Oct. 19.) “Yesterday the 
sun came out for the first time in two 
weeks, and we had one glorious Indian 
summer day. We are having a rest. 
It seems too good to be true. For 
three full weeks our factory has been 
running day and night without let-up.” 

(Letter, Oct. 24.) ‘‘Last night the 
boche came over with a big moon be- 


By FREDERICK A. POTTLE 


The greatest of all wars is over and the issue now is: when 
do we go home? The author returned in July, 1919, and 
made the rather disillusioning discovery that ‘today the 
only fight, apparently, in which anybody is interested is 
that between Jess Willard and Jack Dempsey.” 
concluding installment of “Stretchers” is nota sectionof ;.. 
the forthcoming book, though it is based upon it. 
prepared by Mr. Pottle especially for ‘‘The Outlook and 293. 


Independent” 


hind him, and dropped three dandies 
in our general direction. He did no 
damage at all. But at least he gave 
us something to talk about. We worked 
hard today—mostly shrapnel wounds 
from the barrage, which is the loudest 
and deadliest of any we have encoun- 
tered since the War began. I can al- 
most believe that the guns on both sides 
stand hub to hub.” 

(Diary.) “Oct. 28. Slept all day, 
and took walk to Senoncourt with wash 
at night, then to duty. Slightly colder 
and a silver tint on the ground. 
Watched several boys die. Slept a 
little.” 

(Diary.) “Nov. 3. Learn of 
Kaiser’s abdication. Austria ready to 
accept our terms. Boche plane brought 
down in the afternoon. 

“Nov. 7. Heard from an unofficial 
source of Germany's surrender.” 

(Diary.) “Nov. 11. 7.30 A.M. 
Report armistice signed. Terrible bar- 
rage on now. 10.30, barrage still 
fierce and getting worse. 


11 A. M. 


Finie la guerre!” 

(Letter, Nov. 14.) “I suppose you 
would like to know how the War ended. 
Our papers are a day late, and we al- 
ways ended the War every day while 
we waited for them. We knew that 
Germany had until 11 o’clock to sign, 
but the night before the guns roared 
and flashed, and when I got up a heavy 
barrage was still going over. I went 
to the operating room and found the 
receiving ward choked with wounded 
waiting operation. It didn’t look like 
the end of the War. We started in, all 
the tables full, everybody working at 
top speed. About nine o'clock we got 
the rumor that Germany had signed, 
hostilities to cease at eleven o'clock. 


It was 


But meanwhile the barrage 
was getting fiercer. We hardly 
believed the news. Besides, 
we were too busy to think any- 
way. I forgot all about it. 
_,. At eleven o'clock I was writ- 
This ing down a dictation. Here it 

Shock Ward. 
November 11, 1918. 

11 A.M. 

Jones, John H. 
Pvt., Co. G, 8—Inf. Duration v7 hrs. 
GSW right machine gun 
bullet perforating from above clavicle, 
through neck, apex of lung, and 
scapula. Extensive injury to scapula 
and adjacent muscles. Débridement 
of posterior wound. CD tubes, 
Hold. 





shoulder, 


Maj. Shipley. 

“T was about half way through when 
it suddenly seemed strangely quiet— 
almost uncomfortably so. It took a 
moment for me to realize that the guns 
whose roar and concussion had kept the 
operating room shivering like a leaf in 
the wind almost without interruption 
for two months had ceased firing for- 
ever. When I heard the guns stop, 
the first thing I thought was, ‘Well, 
we can leave the operating room cur- 
tains up this evening! And _ they’re 
up. Can you imagine how glorious it 
seems to see light, light everywhere, 
and have no fear of a boche airplane?” 

People are always. wanting me to 
make a summary of it, to look back on 
my war service and say, in the light of 
present events, what I think about it. 
Was it all a glorious success or a tragic 
failure? Once, when I had been out 
of the service only a little while, I used 
to express myself readily on such 
points. But I can’t any more. I drive 
myself to write something; when the 
ink is dry I read what I have written, 
groan, and tear it up. Big empty 
words, like the hollow eloquence of an 
old-fashioned peroration. I try again; 
I write a sentence; I ponder, I muse. 
The painful feeling of hollowness 
vanishes; my mind glows and tingles 
with emergent life. Minutes pass, un- 
til there comes some sudden shock to 
arouse me, and then I find myself star- 
ing at a white expanse of paper with 


one black sentence at the top. I have 
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not been judging my army experience 
at all. I have only been remem- 
bering it. 

It is the moment of the armistice. 
The guns have just ceased roaring, and 
they will not begin again. I am filled 
with incredulous rapture. I want 
every one to rejoice. The boy lying 
on the table does not seem so happy 
as he should. I rush over to him and 
shout, “Don’t you realize what has 
happened? The War is over!’ He 
looks at me bitterly. “No,” he says 
slowly, “not for me. Look at my 
ae #4 

It is the morning of the 12th, and I 
have come again to the operating room 
expecting a holiday. The War is over. 
But the ambulances are still pulling 
briskly in; outside the receiving shack 
the usual pile of torn bloody uniforms, 
tangled spiral puttees, and muddy 
shoes is mounting, and inside the 
wounded men on stretchers cover the 
floor. 

I walk on through the covered 
way to the operating room, where the 
tired night shift is just going off duty. 
The tables are filling with wounded, 
and the surgeons and nurses of the day 
shift are preparing for a hard day’s 
work. I look at the diagnosis tags to 
see when these men were wounded. 
Nearly all of them yesterday forenoon, 
between six o'clock, when the order for 
the suspension of hostilities reached the 
units, and eleven o'clock, when the 
stopped. Our high command 


guns 


deemed it inexpedient to allow any 
weakening of the pressure on the Ger- 
man line in those hours when it was 
morally certain that the War would be 
over by eleven. On the contrary, the 
tempo of the barrage was speeded up, 
and large bodies of troops thrown over 
the top up to the last minute. We 
curse about it as we look down that 
long row of tables in the operating 
room and see those poor chaps smashed 
up who, so far as we can see, need 
never have been wounded at all. “The 
bloody butchers!” No, only hard- 
worked men who thought they were 
doing their military duty. But I wish, 
after they had issued that order, that 
they had had to stand at the door of 
our operating room, look at every 
wounded man as he was carried in, and 
ask themselves the question, “Was it 
worth the price?” ... 

It is a week after the armistice now, 
and there are no more wounded at all. 
A tent fly has been stretched across 
one end of the operating room to save 
heating the whole space, and the operat- 
ing scribes are gathered there about the 
stove, compiling statistics from the 
record books. We have admitted, it 
appears, about five thousand seriously 
wounded men at Petit Maujouy. Three 
hundred and thirty-eight of them died 
in our hospital and are buried up on 
the sodden hillside toward Senoncourt. 
We make lists of the amputations, of 
the chest wounds, of the belly wounds, 
of the head wounds, wrangling heatedly 
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German prisoners carrying their wounded to a French hospital 
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about the best way to classify them, 
taking all the pain and horror out of 
them by reducing them to mere per- 
centages. Tonight the officers are 
going to have a dance here. The tables 
have all been removed, but the great 
SILENCE signs still hang up there 
unheeded... . 

I am in a big American freight car, 
which is lying in the yards at Conflans, 
writing a letter on a square tin can by 
the light of a candle. There are thirty 
of us inside, and we are very comfort- 
able. 

We have put a foot of clean 
straw on the floor, and locked one of 
the sliding doors. Against it is placed 
a cupboard filled with rations, On the 
other side is a red hot stove, the pipe 
running out through the crack of the 
door. (We passed a salvage dump at 
Verdun, and if there’s anything left 
there that would have added to our 
comfort, it’s because we didn’t see it.) 
One man is shaving, two card games 
and one checker game are in progress, 
a group is reminiscing about the stove, 
several are reading, and I am writing 
a letter to Hebron, Maine. 

I am telling how forty of us got a 
week’s leave, and left Petit Maujouy 
on November 30 for the Auvergne... . 
We were marooned two days in the 
ruined station at Verdun, and spent 
most of the time exploring the vast 
ruins of the city ... In front of the 
Cathedral a shell has burst, laying 
open a huge vaulted tunnel under the 
street. 

At the bottom of the tunnel lies a baby 
carriage, overturned, with the wheels 
in the air. Where does that tunnel 
go? Whose baby carriage was it, and 
how did it get there? . .. I write on 
about our delirious week at Mont Dore, 
how we slept on feather-beds, bathed 
in hot baths, climbed mountains, went 
to see Murols Castle, and hung about 
the “Bucket of Blood,’ where even the 
most sophisticated could see sights to 
make him blush and gasp. . . . Evacu- 
ation Eight put on a show for the 
soldiers so good that it had to be re- 
peated. ... We came back to Petit 
Maujouy to find that our company had 
deserted us and gone up into Germany 
with the Army of Occupation. . . . We 
landed at Verdun at midnight, a ruined 
railroad station in a ruined city, with 
no ‘place to go, miles from our com- 
pany, casuals in a cruel world. With 
only three big French coppers in my 
pocket I started matching pennies in 
that roofless station and was threat- 
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ened with arrest by a vigilant M.P.... 
And here we are at Conflans, on the 
way to Germany. The city is badly 
ruined, but the civilian population has 
done its best. to decorate for Wilson 
Day. A flimsy arch has been built 
across the main street, wound with 
greens and smothered with tricolors. 
In the center of the arch, above the 
French flags, is a homemade American 
flag manufactured from a piece of red 
and white skirting. There are at least 
twenty stripes, but only six lone stars, 
each about as big as one’s hand. . . . 

I am in Mayen-bei- 
Coblenz, and it is Christ- 
mas Eve. If I were not 
in the army, Mayen 
might be the finest place 
in the world to spend 
Christmas in. But I am 
in the army, and I have 
been in the army over 
two Christmases, the oniy 
two I have ever spent 
away from home. Every- 
thing I see makes it 
worse. People are trim- 


ming their Christmas 
trees. A young German 
and his sweetheart sit 


opposite me in a_ res- 
taurant, whispering, their 
faces close together. I 
walk the streets to escape 
them, and see only warm 
houses with drawn cur- 
tains, where people are 
getting ready for Christ- 
mas. I go to bed to for- 
get it, but I am not al- 
lowed to sleep. At midnight, clear and 
sweet, come the chimes—Silent 
Night—and_ great soft snowflakes 
begin to fall. When I come out from 
the church on Christmas Day, I find 
our soldiers engaged in a noisy snow- 
ball fight with the German children. 
We are spoiling them already. .. . 

I am sitting in the warm little 
kitchen behind the clothing store of 
Frau Leopold Lichtenstein, Jewess, 
where four of us Evacuation Eight men 
are billeted. Mama Lichtenstein is a 
widow, fifty-two, plump, rosy, always 
smiling. Her two sons survived the 
War, but hardly. One is a prisoner 
with the British, the other is slowly 
recovering from a severe wound in a 
German hospital. The remaining 
members of the family are Gross- 
mutter, aged eighty-two, and Fraulein 
Paula. a sparkling blonde of twenty- 
three. It is New Year’s Eve, and 
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Mamma has made us cakes and coffee. 
We are watching the old year out, and 
very friendly we are, we who were 
deadly enemies less than fifty days ago. 
We are all pretty noisy except Gross- 
mutter; she talks little, but she watches 
and listens and reads from her Hebrew 
Bible. Tonight, having pondered the 
matter, she pronounces her conclu- 
sion: 

“We were told,’ she says, 
all believed, that the Americans were 
very fierce and cruel. But I see that they 
are not. We believed even worse things 


“and we 





; Ng: See: 


THE LAST SHOT 


“Calamity Jane,’’ the gun which fired the last shot of war, 10:59-59, 


official time, November 11, 1918 


of the French, and many people here 
still think that, although we were mis- 
taken about the Americans, we were at 
least right about the French. But 
there is a French soldier billeted with 
Familie Treidel [Frau Treidel is her 
other daughter, Frau Lichtenstein’s 
sister], and he is a middle-aged man, 
very gentle and kind, who plays with 
my daughter’s little grandson and is 
so sad and lonesome at being away from 
his family that one must pity him.” 
She pauses to sum it all up. “I think 
most of the people in the world must 
be good. There are bad people in all 
the countries, but most of the people 
everywhere are good.” 

It is a day or two later, aa the little 
grandson is there in the kitchen himself. 
This morning he ate the entire contents 
of a bottle of aspirin tablets in the 
belief that they were peppermints. 
Frau Lichtenstein has been terribly 
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worried, but they seem to have done 
him no harm at all. His mother comes in 
to get him, a pretty sad-faced girl in 
deep mourning. Her husband was 
killed in the War. I have been sorting 
my souvenirs, among which is a crude 
vase made from a_ seventy-five-milli- 
meter brass shell on which a French 
soldier at Petit Maujouy has roughly 
tooled the word “Verdun.” Without 
thinking, I hand it to the young widow 
to admire. She takes it with a pretty 
smile of acknowledgment, sees what it 
is, and her eyes dilate with horror. 
With a gesture of loath- 
ing she puts it down and 
speaks softly to her 
mother, “Perhaps it was 
that very shell that 
killed him!” Again the 
sick gesture of loathing. 
“Das verdammte Ding!” 
I am at first annoyed 
that she should take 
that attitude, and then 
ashamed that I did not 
understand better. I had 
not realized that kill- 
ing Germans meant so 
much... . 

I am in the kitchen 
again of an evening, and 
I am writing rapidly and 
angrily. The men of our 
company are beginning 
to say quite openly that 
they like living in Ger- 
many better than living 
in France, even that they 
like the German people 
better than the French, 
These are the words I am _ putting 
down: 

“You ask me to tell you about the 
Germans. Well, I can tell you one 
thing, and that is that I am becoming 
every day more and more disgusted and 
enraged by the attitude of the majority 
of my comrades, and (if one can judge 
from the papers) the people back home 
with regard to France. It grates on 
me more than I can express, the way 
we swell around saying, ‘We won the 
War, and ‘We came over and saved 
the Frogs.’ ROT! The American may 
be the best fighter, but the Frenchman 
is the best soldier in the world. We 
came into the War half-trained, came 
in at the ninth inning, came in with no 
artillery worthy of the name, with no 
aircraft, and the French gave us artil- 
lery support and turned over half their 
air force for our use. The Ameri- 
cans went in and fought like devils. 
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But where we get our license to call 
the French ‘yellow’ and ‘quitters’ I 
don’t know. The spectacular stuff we 
pulled off, if it had been resorted to in 
the early part of the War, would have 
landed the Germans in Paris before 
six months were up. It was necessary 
to hold doggedly, to retreat stubbornly, 
to give one man for the enemy’s two, 
and wait for the cracking point. It 
finally came, and then there was a 
chance for the spectacular stuff. And 
because we got in on that, ‘we won the 
War.’ We should stop to consider 
that the German Army of 1918 was a 
vastly different army from the splen- 
did machine of 1914. 


“I don’t hate the Germans. They 
are using me very well. I don’t be- 


lieve much of the stuff that was cir- 
culated as propaganda. But in the 
things that really count, they are miles 
below the French. Things are more 
comfortable here—why shouldn’t they 
be? Did the Germans go home to find 
their villages heaps of crumbling stone, 
their fields untillable, their families 
lost? The Germans don’t strike me as 
being cruel or beastly. The French 
picked the right word; they aren’t ‘the 
Huns’ but ‘the 
boches. If they had had any brains, 
do you think they would have treated 
Belgium as they did, or sunk the Lusi- 
tania? The Germans are very ordinary, 
well-fed, sentimental, rather stupid 
people—people very like us. There 
simply isn’t in them a spark of that 
divine idealism that makes the French 
the most admirable nation in the world. 
Do you think a Frenchman would swap 
his Croix de Guerre for a pound of 
soap?” 

But as I write those words there in 
Frau Lichtenstein’s kitchen, I know 
that there is too much heat in them. I 
am really storming at a traitor within 
my own breast. J don’t hate the Ger- 
mans. They are using me very well. 
Frau Lichtenstein has just nursed me 


square-heads’—les 
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through the flu. Paula and Gross- 
mutter were both sick in bed, too, and 
she has no one to help her, but she has 
come toiling up the steep stairs to my 
room every few minutes to see if I am 
all right, and has brought me coffee 
and soup and eggs. The eggs cost her 
a mark apiece. And I know that her 
store doesn’t pay very well... . 

The anger of my letters from Ger- 
many flattens down into a uniform 
cynicism. I see myself writing furi- 
ously again, and feel in recollection the 
deep bitterness of youthful idealism 
disappointed. “Before the armistice,” 
I am writing, “I was very optimistic. 
The unity of purpose among the Allies 
and their affection for one another 
seemed so genuine and eternal that I 
really thought the time of wars was 
at an end. But now, when the War 
is so splendidly finished, and we have 
such an opportunity to make the world a 
safe place to live in, I see such growing 
fears and jealousies, such jingoism 
among the nations that seemed so in- 
separable, such outcry that ‘England 
wants to run the world’ and ‘America 
is trying to hog the whole show,’ that 
I begin to see that men aren’t any bet- 
ter than they used to be, and never will 
be any better. President Wilson’s first 
point—open covenants—has already 
gone by the board. I expect it will 
take them only about a week 
to decide to knock the 

League of Nations on the 
head and hide it in a hole. 

You see, I had developed 
quite an idea that we had 
really done something 
that was going to make 
the world better. But 

if this thing doesn’t go 
through, it will have 
robbed my army ser- 
vice of all the ideal- 
ism I had _ built 

around it, and make 
me think I merely 
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transferred jobs, and didn’t make a 
very wise choice.” .. : 

It is July 2, 1919, six months since 
I wrote that letter, and I am sailing 
up New York harbor past the Statue 
of Liberty. She is smaller than I 
expected, and considerably more 
streaked, but she couldn’t look better. 
A tug comes blaring out to meet us and 
escort us to the pier. On it are two 
or three brass bands, all playing lustily 
at different tunes. Noise, cheerful 
noise, is all that matters. When it is 
still a long way from us, it begins to 
bombard us with oranges. The recep- 
tion committee seems to have hired a 
major league baseball star to toss fruit 
to us. In the abandonment of his en- 
thusiasm (or perhaps through profes- 
siona] pride) he is accomplishing feats 
of speed and distance which even the 
committee could hardly have reckoned 
on. Half the oranges sail in superb 
ares clean over the ship; those within 
reach are traveling with such velocity 
that if one could catch them he would 
only get a shower of juice in the face. 
The nearer he gets, the harder he hurls. 
We duck the oranges, which spatter and 
splash on the cabins and spars, and 
shout back to encourage him. There 
are committees of all sorts on board; 
signs, WELCOME HOME AND 
WELL DONE, OUR HEROES. The 
bands blare and we let ourselves go; it 
is the old intoxication we have not 
known for months... . 

Camp Merritt has changed in the last 
thirteen months. It would be hard to 
say how; here are the same comfort- 
able barracks, the same Hostess House, 
the same Merritt Hall, the same good 
mess. But it is different all the same. 
It has become a little like Slocum. I 
am a casual again and feel the lack of 
confidence that always comes upon a 
soldier when he is separated from his 
outfit. The men of the post patronize 
me. Their uniforms look very trim 


(Please Turn to Page 317) 





Members of the 79th Division hoisting the American flag when the Armistice took effect 
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>> A World’s First Ten <<. 


in lawn tennis is no easy task 

because playing form varies so 
much in different lands. You little 
know of England and English tennis 
who judge H. W. Austin by his Amer- 
ican game, while the Cochet of Wim- 
bledon was a giant compared to the 
Cochet of Auteuil. My good fortune 
it was to be the only representative of 
the press who attended the national 
championships of France, England and 
the United States, as well as the Inter- 
Zone Final and the Challenge Round 
of the Davis Cup. Based on their 
play in these events, I am picking the 
ten best players in the world thus: 


= a World’s First Ten 


Lacoste, France. 
Cochet, France. 

Tilden, United States. 
Borotra, France. 
Hunter, United States. 
Boussus, France. 
Morpurgo, Italy. 

Lott, United States. 
Doeg, United States. 
Van Ryn, United States. 


SOMRWIAMS wo 


—_ 


First, Lacoste of France. It will 
be said that Lacoste played in but one 
major tournament this year, the 
French championships. True; _ but 
this meeting contained the best field 
and the outstanding players of the 
year, it was all-inclusive. Moreover, 
not only did his victories in singles 
and doubles indicate his superiority; 
his game was much better than in 1928. 
He was volleying more frequently and 
with good results, his ground strokes 
especially on his forehand were faster. 
In this one week he defeated Feret, 
Von Kerhling the Hungarian, Tilden, 
and Borotra, the conqueror of Cochet. 

Second, Cochet of France. This 
great little player did not establish his 
superiority as decisively as he did in 
1928. Early in the season he fell to 
both his teammates, Landry and 
Boussus, and in the principal tests of 
the year he was not always at his best. 
But he won Wimbledon with the loss 
of only three sets in seven matches, 
and took the Davis Cup for France by 
his victories over Tilden and Lott. 
On his day easily the greatest player 
in the world but his days do not come 
with the regularity of Lacoste’s. 

Third, Tilden of the United States. 


By JOHN R. TUNIS 


No one at home and no one abroad 
save the first two named in this list 
can yet defeat Tilden. He was vastly 
weaker this year than in 1928; but 
still good enough to defeat Borotra in 
what might have been a critical match 
in the Davis Cup and to conquer the 
younger Americans in the campaign 
which he declares will be his last sea- 
son of international lawn tennis. 

Borotra of France. Hard to 
classify. He played less than in 1928 
but had his best season in years. He 
was the only player to press Lacoste, 
he defeated Cochet in singles and 
doubles in Paris, he reached the finals 
at Wimbledon, disposing of Collins, 
Turnbull, and Austin of England, and 
Lott and Allison of the United States, 
en route. He defeated Lott again in 
the Davis Cup matches and was a 
weary man when he faced Tilden on 
the final afternoon. At 31 still dan- 
gerous to any one when fresh and fit. 

Hunter of the United States. His 
record this year is yet another proof 
of the persuasive power of a good fore- 
hand drive. He was defeated by only 
three men in 1929; Tilden, Austin and 
Borotra. finalist in the 
Dutch championships and in the Amer- 
ican championships and the list of his 
victims includes Austin of England, 
Matejka of Austria, Coen, Mercur and 
Williams of the United States, Prenn 
and Moldenhauer of Germany. Hun- 
ter is 35; like Tilden he is at the end 
of a long road. 

Boussus of France. Did not live up 
to his promise of 1928 when he reached 
the semi-finals at Wimbledon at the 
Nevertheless’ his season 
He has victories to 
of Ger- 


He was a 


age of 20. 
was a good one. 
his credit over Froitzheim 
many, Ohta the Japanese Davis Cup 
player, a straight set win over Coen 
of the United States, and others. Did 
well to capture the German champion- 
ships from a strong field, the first 
the title 
He also 


Frenchman to take since 
Decuigis won 27 years ago. 
narrowly missed winning the Czech 
championships in June when be had 
his teammate Cochet match point in 
the fourth set. 

Seventh, Morpurgo of Italy. Much 
underestimated in the United States. 


illness in his 
from 


This player had an 
family which prevented him 
bringing his team to the Inter-Zone 
Final Round of the Davis Cup as he 
did last year, and he lost to Molden- 
hauer of Germany in a critical match. 
He later defeated the German at Wim- 
bledon, however, and his five set battle 
against Tilden in the round of eight 
in the French championships in which 
he saved match point and only lost at 
8-6 in the fifth set was one of the year’s 
most interesting and dramatic contests. 

Eighth. Lott of the United States. 
Lott’s best game 
somewhere up between Nos. 3 and 4. 
But he does not always play his best 


would place him 


game. On the whole his season was 
less successful than the previous one, 
yet although undertennised and not 
able to do himself full 
played courageously in Europe against 
the French, reaching the last eight at 
Wimbledon and taking sets from both 
GCochet and Borotra in the Davis Cup 
Newport where he defeated 


justice he 


matches. 
Bell, and Van Ryn, and played against 
Tilden was his vear’s best effort. 
Ninth. Doeg of the United States. 
Played only in the United States and 
consequently did not face the opposi- 
tion met by Allison, Lott, Van Ryn, 
Hunter and Tilden. His successes 
must therefore be discounted. Played 
best in the American championships 


in straight sets and leading Tilden two 
sets to one in the semi-final round. 
His courage and match temperament 
excel his strokes. 

Tenth. Van Ryn of the United 
States. Made the best impression 
upon foreign observers; but except in 
doubles failed to confirm this impres- 
sion. He was defeated by Tilden at 
Forest Hills, by Brugnon at Wimble- 
don, and by Ohta on hard courts in the 
Davis Cup matches. 

Unfortunately this classification 
omits such players as Mercur and 
Allison of the United States, Gregory 
and Austin of England, Crawford of 
Australia, Von Kerhling of Hungary, 
Moldenhauer and Prenn of Germany, 
De Stefani and Del Bono of Italy, and 
Landry, Brugnon and de Buzelet of 
France. All of these players except 
Crawford, who played neither in the 
Davis Cup matches nor in the major 
competitions, did some fine things. 
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UROPEAN SECURITY 
markets, and our own to 
some extent, are still 

agitated by the backwash from 
the headlong plunge to the 
bottom by the Hatry group of 
financial _ highbinders. “It 
created the kind of situation which the 
Stock Exchange hardly experiences 
once in a generation, and many weeks 
are bound to elapse before conditions 
return to complete normality,” the con- 
servative London Economist says. 

Downright dishonesty on the part of 
Clarence Hatry and some of his close 
associates entered into the affair and 
the men directly responsible are now 
awaiting trial. But the episode is sig- 
nificant of more than a criminal at- 
tempt of a few men to make millions. 
Aside from the huge financial losses 
involved it is interesting as a symptom 
of the financial malaise of the times. 
Had it occurred in this country, and 
our financial history has not been ako- 
gether barren of such incidents, it 
probably would have been set down, 
by European observers at least, as 
merely another example of slipshod 
American financial methods. As it is, 
serious bankers here were set to won- 
dering if they did not need to revise 
their opinion of British methods. 

The story of Clarence Hatry is one 
which doubtless could be duplicated 
(minus, for the present at least, the 
last chapter) with respect to more than 
one gentleman of high finance in this 
country. He belongs to the financial 
type known as a promoter—one who 
sometimes is instrumental in the con- 
ception and formation of financial and 
sometimes industrial corporations, but 
who usually occupies himself largely 
with sale to the public of the securities 
of the enterprises he is interested in. 

Hatry rode to such success as he 
achieved on the tide of the holding 
company and industrial merger de- 
velopments, which in recent years have 
been so completely in the foreground 
of the financial picture throughout the 
world. In justice to Hatry, it must 
be said that he didn’t mind failure. 


His first scheme was the British 


Glass Industries, started in 1919 and 
ending five years later with share- 
holders in complete possession of al- 
most worthless paper. 

In the following year his Jute In- 


By CARLTON A. SHIVELY 


The basic facts and events which underlie the trend of 
business are presented in this weekly financial page. 
Mr. Shively, the contributor of this page, reports on 


Wall Street for the New York Sun 


dustries combine had to write down its 
capital by some $15,000,000; but it 
got rid of Hatry. The Commercial 
Corporation of London, formed in 1920 
to amalgamate various industries, had 
less luck, and it was liquidated in 1923 
with a loss of more than $10,000,000. 

Two years later Great Britain was 
about to return to the gold standard. 
Trade was picking up. Security mar- 
kets began to boom. The promoter 
was coming into his own. Hatry en- 
tered the final stage, let us-hope, of his 
career by creating the Austin Friars 
Investment Trust, with a capital of 
$1,500,000. 

This company promoted the Drapery 
and General Investment Trust, which 
bought into various department stores. 
With so good a start Hatry wished to 
take on something more dignified than 
mere promotion, and he saw an oppor- 
tunity to outbid the established 
banks in the business of underwriting 
municipal bond issues. 

He launched the Corporation and 
General Securities, in 1926, with a 
capital of $3,500,000. The new con- 
cern floated some fifteen separate loans 
for cities in Great Britain and even 
secured an issue for Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. But Hatry did not abandon 
the promotion field. He and his as- 
sociates organized the Oak Investment 
Trust, in 1927, with $3,550,000 capital, 
and the Dundee Trust, with $250,000 
capital. 

Next a rather sensational deal was 
carried through on the London Stock 
Exchange with the Photomaton Parent 
Corporation, the Photomaton (Lanca- 
shire and Midland), Far Eastern 
Photomaton and British Photomaton 
Trading, all which sold securities to 
the public. These ventures, character- 
ized as “parent and offspring” finance 
and which have many a parallel in this 
country at the present time, were 
roundly criticized by London observers 
as “one of the worst features of the 
1928 boom.” 

Two other concerns connected with 
the Hatry enterprises were Retail 
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>> The Hatry Affair << 


Trades Securities and As- 
sociated Automatic Corpora- 
tion. 


The next step looked easy 
enough, but it helped in the 
undoing of Hatry. Last spring 
the Allied Ironfounders was 
formed from various concerns manu- 
facturing iron products. Then Austin 
Friars offer to buy the entire capital 
of United Steel Companies and 
also stock of United Strip and Bar 
Mills, following which the Steel In- 
dustries of Great Britain, with a 
capital of $55,000,000, was organized, 
depending for its life on various offers 
of stock exchange. This scheme, it is 
indicated, has fallen through due to 
the inability of Hatry to raise suffi- 
cient capital. 

In an effort to save himself, Hatry 
raised money right and left by pledg- 
ing the securities of his. various enter- 
prises, much of them forged collateral. 

When late last month it became 
known that Hatry and his companies 
were in financial difficulties, London 
stock market prices began to tumble. 
Stocks were sold in the companies 
directly concerned and in nearly every 
stock, held by those who feared an all 
round crash. To protect their posi- 
tions British holders of American 
securities liquidated, and the selling 
extended to Paris, Berlin and other 
European centers. Losses not only 
were suffered by holders of stocks, but 
banks and other institutions which had 
lent money will have to write down 
something. 

The Stock Exchange in London took 
quick action in suspending trading in 
eight of the Hatry company securities. 
Three brokerage firms failed. Hatry 
and three of his associates went to 
jail. That the losses will run into a 
good many millions, to say nothing of 
indirect losses here and abroad as a 
result of general weakness in specula- 
tive stocks which followed the col- 
lapse, goes without saying. 

Oddly enough, Hatry and his crew 
had scarcely ceased working on the 
craze of their countrymen for specula- 
tion, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Philip Snowden felt obliged 
to denounce the “orgy of speculation” 
in the United States which, he claimed, 
had forced the bank of England to 
raise its discount rate. 
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“I advised him strongly against the purchase” 


C. P. Nelson, President of the 
First National Bank, Danville, 
Ill., tells a story of two farmers, 
one of whom speculated, while 
the other invested ... 


“ ALL the speculating isn’t done in 

the stock market,” said Mr. 
Nelson. ‘This community, several 
years ago, experienced something 
like the present fever of stock market 
speculation—but it was a boom in 
farm lands. 


“There wasa farmer,a Mr.R...., 
who wanted to buy a piece of farm 
land near his own place. He came to 
me for advice. 


“A banker looks at the price of 
an investment in terms of its yield. 
Land is noexception.I knew the price 
was much too high,so I advised 
him strongly against the purchase. 


““But land’s going up all the time,’ 
the farmer told me. ‘Look at what 
land is worth around here compared 
with before the war.’ I still told him 
the price was too high. 


“But somehow he raised the 
money, and bought the land. 


“Today that land is perhaps a 
good buy—because today that land is 
priced below the pre-war value. But 
that doesn’t help Mr. R..... The de- 
flation deprived him of the new land 
he bought, and of his farm as well. 


“So today, when somebody talks 
about a stock that’s ‘going up all the 
time,’ I remember the bitter lesson 
ae and thousands of others 
like him learned. 
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“He invests his modest 


earnings in 


ood sound 


securities” 





C. P. Netson, President of the First National Bank, Danville, Ill., is prominent in 
the civic and business affairs of this thriving community. Mr. Nelson has the dis- 
tinguished record of forty-five years’ continuous service in the First National Bank. 


“Unlike Mr. R..... , a neighbor of 
his, also a farmer, clung to the Liberty 
Bonds he bought, and invests his 
modest earnings from his farm in 
sound, conservative securities. 


“He now has a secure reserve 
against misfortune, and no period of 
deflation can deprive him of land and 


home.” 
* * * 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of communi- 
ties are giving depositors in their 
banks the benefit of their well- 
rounded knowledge of safe securi- 
ties. Like Mr. Nelson, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they 
advise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 
Good yield, of course, they 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 








regard as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly judged. 
Indeed, the average investor can do nothing 
wiser than go to his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, bankers have 
chosen from Straus offerings for recommenda- 
tion to their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 


Among Straus offerings are bonds of wide- 
ly diversified types, real estate mortgage, 
railway, municipal, public utility, and foreign 
bonds. 

Send for this booklet — 


As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co, has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, ‘How 
to Invest Money”. Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for vooklet J-1005. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Burpines ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet J-1005, “How to Invest Money”. I am considering investing S$... . 


Name 





Address 





City 
© 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 
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The Marriage Question 


find much to interest and nothing 
to shock them in Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s new book, Marriage and Morals.’ 
He writes with perfect frankness and 
transparent purity of motive, and the 
charge of sentimentality often made 
against such high-minded idealists can 
scarcely be advanced against this 
volume. It is not sentimental to regret 
that men and women are not as happy 
in modern marriage as they might be, 
nor visionary to see ways in 
which they might attain to greater 
happiness. 
Since Marriage and Morals is 
a thought-provoking book, and 
one in which those whose _lib- 
erality of mind is founded rather 
upon reason than upon emotion 
may find arguable points, it may 
be stimulating to other readers if 
this one offers, without presump- 
tion, a few of the questions which 
the book has raised, instead of 
an outline of its contents. Mr. 
Russell opens his plea for a new 
sex ethic by a survey of the fac- 
tors which have shaped modern 
marriage. Allowing for his tire- 
some and all-embracing prejudice 
against the Christian church, for 
a few petty prejudices, and for a 
tendency to dismiss as supersti- 
tion all beliefs which he does not 
share, one finds only useful in- 
formation in this survey. It de- 
tails the effect upon marriage of 
the primitive discovery of father- 
hood, of the development therefrom of 
the patriarchal system with its sub- 
jugation of women in order to insure 
legitimacy of offspring, and of the 
spread of Christian and Buddhist doc- 
trines of asceticism which introduced 
the idea of sex as something inherently 
impure. Thence Mr. Russell proceeds 
to a discussion of the present state of 
matrimonial morals, considering both 
the economic factors which have 
affected it so profoundly, and_ the 
human ones, especially what he calls 
the “Liberation of Women.” Here Mr. 
Russell persists in the belief that 
women, freed of the domination of 
male opinion, do not as a whole desire 


| IBERAL MINDED readers will 


children. Against this belief, it is per- 
missible to state one’s own conviction 
that the normal woman, freed rather 
from religious and social ideas of duty, 
still finds the justification for life in 
her children. To the average child- 
less woman, life, as middle age comes 
on, is singularly senseless. Mothers 
seem to her to have a raison d’étre 
which she lacks, and slie feels herself 
deficient in some vital quality. As she 
sees each new child born, she echoes 
the tragic cry of Elizabeth Tudor— 
“The Queen of Scots is lighter of a 





SHYLOCK 


One of James Daugherty’s illustrations for ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’’ published in one volume with ‘*The Tempest’’ 


and ‘‘As You Like It’’ (Harcourt, Brace) , 


fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” 
Furthermore, the sexual act, even if 
accompanied by perfect love, is not a 
complete sex experience for women. 
Women are much more the victims of 
biology than men, and_ profound 
psychic disturbances are known to 
affect frequently those in whom the 
biological aim is constantly frustrated. 
There is also a theory widely held 
among psychologists that the not un- 
common unfaithfulness of childless 
married women is the result of a sub- 
conscious urge which drives them to 
seek a male who will impregnate them. 
For the reader, this subject leads di- 
rectly to the question of companionate 


marriage, although in Mr. Russell’s 
book that topic does not follow directly. 
Mr. Russell thinks companionate mar- 
riage, as understood by Judge Lindsey, 
not as misunderstood by his critics, a 
step in the right direction, and his rea- 
sons for so thinking are good. But in 
his chapter on divorce, he says—‘Sex 
relations which are serious cannot de- 
velop their best possibilities without 
children and a common life.” By that 
wise saying, it seems to this reviewer 
that he dismisses the possibility that 
companionate marriages can become 
permanent, and dooms the young 
women who attempt them to a 
series of experiments, possibly 
physically and certainly emotion- 
ally devastating. (In this con- 
nection readers who are _inter- 
ested should read Dr. Edward 
Sapir’s admirable article, “The 
Discipline of Sex,” in the Amer- 
ican Mercury for last April.) 
Mr. Russell’s discussion of the 
possible development of _ the 
“State as father,’ which he con- 
siders alarming, giving excellent 
reasons for so considering, should 
be read by Behaviorists, and 
by the “divorce-conscious” of 
America, as should his chapter 
on divorce. In discussing divorce 
in America, he contrasts the con- 
ditions here with those which pre- 
vail in France, and says—‘‘Family 
feeling in America is exceedingly 
weak, and the frequency of di- 
vorce is the consequence of this 
fact. Easy divorce, as it exists 
in America, must be regarded as 
a transitional stage on the way from 
the bi-parental to the purely maternal 
family.” If the reader will turn back 
at this point to Mr. Russell’s chapter 
on “The Dominion of the Father,” he 
will find something to brighten that 
dark prospect. There, writing of the 
influence of Christianity, Mr. Russell 
says “—The promise of personal im- 
mortality diminished the interest which 
men took in the survival of their 
progeny which had formerly seemed to 
them the nearest approach to im- 
mortality which was possible.” If 
this is so, and of course it is, then may 
not the converse be true? May we not 
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hope that the increasing disbelief in 
personal immortality, so evident in 
America (and doubtless in all Chris- 
tian countries), will act as a fortunate 
check upon the disintegrating _ bi- 
parental family, by increasing men’s 
concern for the welfare of their tickets 
to some sort of immortality? 

By his excellent chapters on ‘Sex 
and Individual Well-Being’ and “The 
Place of Sex Among Human Values,” 
Mr. Russell clears himself from the 
charge of “corrupter of youth” which 
somebody is sure to hurl at him. He 
finds faulty sex-education at the bot- 
tom of most matrimonial troubles, and 
thoughtful people will agree with him. 
And he pleads for a new conception of 
sex, morality and marriage and a new 
training for life which shall lead in- 
stincts, not damned by ignorance, but 
controlled by understanding, into 
channels of rich personal and _ noble 
social experience. 

Frances Lamont Ropssins. 


Historical Novels and Others 


0 ROMANTIC novelist would dare to 

take a Terrorist of the French 
Revolution as his hero. and most of 
them have even preferred to espouse 
the cause of Marie Antoinette and the 
“aristos,’ finding it easier to create 
sympathy for those glamorous figures. 
In The Whirlwind,? however, William 
Stearns Davis takes an aristocrat gone 
revolutionary and makes as good and 
a far more credible romantic figure of 
him than the Baroness Orezy ever 
made of her Scarlet Pimpernel. The 
love story of the novel is overcrowded 
with perils and escapes and is over- 
shadowed in interest by the descrip- 
tions of actual scenes, the presenta- 
tion of historical characters and the 
wealth of factual detail. The early 
career of de Massac is based, perhaps, 
on that of Mirabeau. Like Mirabeau, 
de Massac, thrown into prison by a 
lettre de cachet to prevent his making 
a marriage considered undesirable by 
his relatives, absorbs political ideas 
there, and emerges a_ philosophical 
revolutionary, friend of St. Just, 
Danton, and Robespierre. Like Mira- 
beau, he is trusted by both parties. 
But where Mirabeau died when he 
might have been most useful, de Massac 
lives to see the bloodless revolution, 
which was to have ushered in the 
brotherhood of man, go mad. Never- 
theless, he remains faithful to his 
ideals, and though he and his wife un- 








dergo many trials, they survive to 
greet the new day. The Whirlwind is 
exciting and satisfactory and _ should 
please boys as well as their parents. 
But good as is Mr. Davis’s book, it 
is not a patch on Miss Carola Oman’s. 
Crouchback* is the best historical novel 
this reviewer has read in years. The 
period which forms its background is 
one of the most complex and dramatic 
in modern history. The Wars of the 





The Most Discussed Books 


THIS SELECTION is compiled from the lists of 
the ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire from 
the fcliowing bookshops each week: 


BRENTANO’s, New York; SCRANToOMsS, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGcGs, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PILLotT Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Baltt- 
more; FIEMERY BIRD THAYER, /-ansas City; 
MILLER’s BooK SToRE, Atlanta. BuLLOCcK’s, 
Los Angeles; MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chi- 
cago; STEWART Kipp, Cincinnati; J. K. GILL, 
Co., Portland, Cregon. 


Fiction 
All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich Marie 
Remarque, translated by A. W. Wheen: Little, 
Brown. A searching and sensitive story of the 
World War. Reviewed June 5 


Whiteoaks of Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche: Little, 
Brown. Another vivid story of the Whiteoaks 
family which solves some of its problems. Re- 
viewed Sept. 11. 


The Uncertain Trumpet, by A. S. M. Hutchinson: 
Little, Brown. This tale of the trials of David 
Quest abounds in moral platitudes and bad writ- 
ing. Reviewed Oct. 2 


A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway: 
Seribners. No one interested in the course of 
contemporary literature will miss this fine novel. 
The scene is the Italian front during the World 
War. 


The Field of Honor, by Donn Byrne: Century. 
A romantic account of the conflict between British 
gold and Napoleonic genius, written in pictur- 
esque prose. Reviewed Sept. 11 


Non-Fiction 


The Tragic Era, by Claude Bowers: Houghton, 
Miffiin. A vigorous, careful and dramatic study 
of the Reconstruction. Reviewed Sept. 11. 


Henry the Eighth, by Francis Hackett: Horace 
Liveright. A masterly re-creation of a striking 
and important historical scene. Don’t miss _ it. 
Reviewed April 10. 


Dynamo, by Eugene O’Neill: Liveright. This 
drama of the machine age is better to read than 
to see. 


Queen Elizabeth, by Katherine Anthony: Knopf. 
This admirable study of the Virgin Queen will 
sustain the renewed interest of readers in the 
Tudor period. Reviewed Oct. 9. 


The Specialist. by Chic Sale: Snecialist Publish- 
ing Co. Life story and philosophy of a “privy- 
councillor.” 





Roses in England, although historically 
of less importance than the New 
Learning which was being born while 
they were being fought, or the New 
Monarchy which grew out of them, 
are rich material for the romantic 
novelist. Bulwer Lytton covered, in 
the Last of the Barons, much the same 
field that Miss Oman does in Crouch- 
back, but his heavy bombastic style is 
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not to be endured by modern readers, 
and the characters of Warwick, Anne 
Neville and Richard, into which she 
breathes life, never became real in his 
hands. Miss Oman takes Anne 
Neville, the King Maker’s daughter, 
for her principal character and, tak- 
ing few liberties with history, plays 
her against Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who pursued her through life and 
possessed her soul long after he had 


discarded her grief-torn body. With 
firm and tender touch Miss Oman 
builds up Anne Neville’s strange 


tragedy so that this woman of history 
becomes as real and as moving as the 
realest woman of fiction. Further- 
more, her study of Warwick (a greater 
figure to her than he was to Green, to 
whose chapter on the period readers 
will like to turn) is masterly. And 
she manages by subtle suggestion to 
convey the sinister quality of Richard 
the Third. And every minor character 
is vivid: Edward the fourth, “Proud 
Cis” of York, Margaret of Anjou, 
Taboret, the Breton Man at Arms, 
these people move across a stage per- 
fect in historical detail, rich in color, 
shot with light and with ominous shade. 
Only, fine scholarship could provide 
such a background, and only strong 
creative talent could build up such 
memorable characterizations or make 
of a worn page of history a tale sv 
timeless and so new. 


There is Another Heaven,’ an al- 
legory of the lonely Jew in the 
Protestant Heaven, written in the 


finished lyric prose for which Robert 
Nathan’s work is cherished by those 
who know it, offers little oppor- 
tunity for the play of his ironic fancy. 
This Heaven is the place which each 
man has made for himself, and which 
some find dull, some find beautiful, and 
one finds unendurable and _ leaves. 
Superficially too fragile. or perhaps 
too personal, to be readily discussed, 
Mr. Nathan’s book is fundamentally 
strong enough to stand up under 
serious reading. 


A stylist of distinction whose novels 
hitherto been written in a vein 
of romantic irony, Naomi Royde- 
Smith here writes in Give Me My 
Sin Again’ a tragic story, rich in 
emotion. Her heroine, of whose 
direct and passionate tale the quota- 


have 
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tion from Romeo and Juliet used as a 
title is the fitting text, is an English 
gitl of common extraction, to whose 
humdrum life love comes too fiercely 
and too soon. The sixteen-year-old 
child, bewildered by a coarse world, 
sensitive and searching, is struck not 
by an idle shaft of sex-talk, nor by a 
feather from a candy Cupid’s wing, but 
by an authentic arrow from the classic 
bow of Eros. Her wound is mortal, 
and her death has the poignant beauty 
and poetic fitness of Juliet’s. Miss 
Royde-Smith has approached her sub- 
ject with courage and tenderness. Her 
characterizations are finished, and the 
virtuosity of her style has never been 
better displayed than in this excellent 
novel. 


Mr. Armstrong’s Sleeping Fury‘ 
deals with the rather narrow world of 
English aristocracy. Lady Mardale, 
who has married because one must, 
finds her love too late. She is tempted 
to leave her kindly husband but her 
loyalties and sense of duty hold her 
and the rest of her life is an expanded 
regret for her lost romance. 

The novel opens twenty years after 
in the garden where she had for a 
brief moment met her beloved and 
thenceforth lost him because she dared 
not follow. She hopes that in her 
daughter Sylvia she can live vicariously 
the romance she was denied. Sylvia 
falls deeply in love with Eric, a young 
man who romantically resembles Lady 
Mardale’s dead lover. The marriage is 
already arranged when Eric belatedly 
discovers his illegitimacy. The struggle 
that follows between the established 
notions of propriety of the parents and 
their desire for the happiness of the 
lovelorn children is patiently sketched. 

This delicate English drama would 
make but a single scene in the hurly- 
burly of Australian life that wells up 
in A House Is Built,’ by the Misses 
Barnard and Eldershaw. It is so 
unified a collaboration that the com- 
bined name which the authors prefer 
is a fine symbol of the perfect unity 
of the work. 

The life of a family through three 
generations beginning with the crude 
and competent pioneer and ending with 
the almost sickly refined grandchildren 
seems to have a relevance to other 
scenes than the Australian. 

One can only faintly suggest the 
dynamic grandfather beginning as a 
poor sailor and founding a great busi- 
ness; the stifly pompous son ever 
anxious to attain social standing in the 
community; the two sisters with their 
multitude of happy and unhappy love 
affairs, and the final tragedy of the 


grandchildren. Besides these main 
characters the authors have a host of 
others each imbued with vitality. 
There is never the feeble estheticism 
which sometimes annoys one in Mr. 
Armstrong’s novel, but every picture 
is painted in a firm white light. One 
leaves the novel almost confused by 
the wealth of characters. But they 
take a firm hold upon the imagination. 
This is indeed a novel worthy to rank 
with Somerset Maugham’s Of Human 





Decoration by Norman Price in Robert W. 
Chambers’s dashing romance, ‘‘The Rogue’s 
Moon’’ (Appleton) 


Bondage. And there is irony in the 
thought that perhaps the “great Amer- 
ican novel” was written in Australia. 
Certainly no American novel conveys 
so vivid a sense of the pioneering busi- 
ness man as this. 


Behind the Blurbs 
espa Evus’ The Dance of Life 


is one of the two new titles in the 
Modern Library. The other is The 
Canterbury Tales, unabridged. The 
Vanguard Press is bringing out a col- 
lection of Voltaire’s romances, including 
Candide, unexpurgated. Bold strokes, 
both of them. Pretty soon some even 
bolder spirit among the publishers will 
announce an unexpurgated Bible. We 
understand that in London the National 
Sunday School Union has issued an 
expurgated one, in which Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s remark, which so _ terrified 
Joseph, is Bowdlerized. * % % Some- 
body ought to get after Shakespeare. 
There was a dirty devil for you! 
& % % And a good adventure yarn— 
impossible, but exciting, and written 
with a swing—is Jeremy Lane’s The 
Left Hand of God,’ in which Dael 
Caslon outwits that yellow devil, Feng, 
who wanted to rule the world. * * # 
The only hero with a glass eye we have 
ever met in fiction is Stone, hero of 
W. B. M. Ferguson’s The Riddle of the 
Rose» in which a XIV_ Century 
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ghost, clad in armor, and accompanied 
by a red light and an awful stench, 
wanders about taking pot shots at sub- 
urbanites with a .38. There are weak 
spots in the plot, but it’s thrilling. 
& % % The first book published by the 
Limited Editions Club is Gulliver’s 
Travels. There are twenty illustrations 
by Alexander King, * * * Speaking of 
illustrations, there are a lot of splendid 
pirate pictures by Norman Price in the 
new special edition of The Rogue’s 
Moon," by Robert W. Chambers. * * * 
And if you want to know who Vander- 
decken was, or the difference between 
a brig and a barquentine, get Stanley 
Rogers’s Sea Lore,’ which is a book of 
gossip and information about ships and 
sailors. There are chapters on the 
evolution of the sailing ship, early 
navigators, whaling, sea language, sea 
superstitions and soon. Very readable. 
#2 % Some of Meredith’s ideas, 
some of his mannerisms, have _be- 
come outmoded, and for that rea- 
son he seems to be little read 
today. In another twenty years those 
ideas and mannerisms will have be- 
come a little quaint, they will be far 
enough away so that they will have 
ceased to offend, and then the im- 
perishable elements in his genius will 
be more readily seen and recognized. 
In the meantime we have a new Life," 
by Robert Esmonde Sencourt, which 
is readable and authoritative, and con- 
tains much material not hitherto avail- 
able, in the light of which some earlier 
estimates of Meredith have been re- 
vised. The novels and poems are con- 
sidered at some length, not critically, 
but in their relation to the man. This 
is a biography for which at least one 
reader has felt the need. * * * 
We’ve read a number of thrillers lately. 


. We just can’t seem to let them alone. 


The best is The Invisible Web,’ by 
Ashton Wolfe and Locard. True 
detective stories from the police 
archives at Lyons written, with the 
aid of Dr. Locard, by a crimin- 
ologist who has worked with that 
famous head of the Lyons Technical 
Police Laboratories. They are in- 
teresting as showing in some detail the 
elaborate methods and the many scien- 
tific instruments used by the French in 
the detection of crime, but to us they 
were interesting chiefly as rattling good 
yarns. We never really believed before 
that truth was stranger than fiction. 
But if some of the thriller writers whose 
works we have perused during the past 
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decade would go to the police archives 
for material, we believe they might get 
hold of stories that are worth writing. 
We are aware of course that some of 
them do just that thing, and that many 
famous crimes have been fictionally 
treated. But there are at least eight of 
these ten stories and at least a dozen 
real characters which would lend them- 
selves magnificently to fictional uses. 
Chiffon, the girl bandit, who hurdled a 
farm cart in her car at 80 miles an hour; 
Levallois, the grotesque private detec- 
tive; Saida, the Egyptian girl, with her 
trained ape and her throwing knife; the 
sinister Dr. Marain, and the rest. This 
book has the authentic thrill. * * # 
Then there’s Richard Keverne’s The 
Sanfield Scandal," a pretty good yarn 
of the hide and sock variety, in 
which after the Sanfield papers were 
stolen from the Tower House the mys- 
terious Mr. Borden, the equally mys- 
terious Mrs. Mason, the no less mys- 
terious Mr. Archer, to say nothing of 
practically everybody in the neighbor- 
hood, were to be seen snooping about 
at all hours of the night, and occa- 
sionally cracking each other over the 
sconce, * % % And there’s ‘Sinclair 
Gluck’s Shadow in the House.” Old 
man Harrison is mysteriously drilled 
by a medieval Japanese arrow just 


as he is coming into the library 
to have a _ cocktail. His daugh- 
ter and his housekeeper and_ his 


butler and his lawyer and a couple 
of other people are all under suspicion, 
and frankly, we wouldn’t have blamed 
any one of them for bumping him off. 
But we were completely baffled, and the 
name of the real murderer took us quite 
by suprise. * % “* George Allan Eng- 


land’s Isles of Romance’’ is an ac- 


count of a trip to certain sel- 
dom visited islands—Bird Key, 
Anticosti, Stevenson’s real T'reasure 


Island and so on. A treat for the 
armchair adventurer. The author is off 
now digging for pirate gold, we under- 
stand. Well, we have a fellow feeling 
for him. We used to dig for it our- 
self, out back of the barn. But all 
we got out of it was a backache. Though 
we found a dime once. And, of all 
places, on the roof! * % % When 
Mammoths Roamed the Frozen Earth" 
—nature stuff—story of Longtooth, 
last of the mammoths—his home on a 
disappearing glacier—the other ani- 
mals: cave bear, elk, giant marten, etc. 
—large percentage of book devoted to 
how they ate each other up, but inter- 
esting nevertheless—well translated. 
Water R. Brooks. 
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ee The Road to Health ~< 


As Discussed in Recent Books 


ing on our characteristic Amer- 

ican outlook—which he finds 
amazingly like that of Bolshevik 
Russia—describes it in a phrase as an 
“animal ideal.” In evidence he ad- 
duces our “most essential and rep- 
resentative ideal,” that of a high 
standard of living; our easy accept- 
ance of behaviorism and our excessive 
suggestibility; our educational system 
(“more and more a form of training 
such as animals can be submitted to’) ; 
our reliance on environment and in- 
stitutions, ignoring the power in the 
creative soul of man. Even our 
“charming” qualities of ‘directness, 
kindness, and simplicity” belong to a 
prehuman stage of development. 

Along with these he puts our obses- 
sion with health—‘‘a purely animal 
ideal.” For health means a_ stable 
equilibrium, but if man progresses in- 
wardly the equilibrium is inevitably 
destroyed, so that “ill-health is a more 
normal state for spiritual man than 
health,” and “the more spirit, which is 
Movement Eternal, predominates in 
man, the more unstable must his state 
of balance be.” 

So-o-0? Moreover, if we continue 
to concentrate on achieving comfort 
for the human animal, we are likely 
to defeat that very purpose. Since the 
“life-source of man” lies in his 
spiritual faculties, their atrophy 
through non-use will result in physical 
devitalization as well. Our friendly 
critic sees the process already under 
way: the American is “very much less 
vital than the European.” 

There is no denying, certainly, that 
health has been elevated in America 
to the position of a “supreme ideal.” 
But those who have been responsible 
for this would contend that it be- 
tokens no topsy-turviness of values, 
but a desire to give “the spirit as the 
creative essence of life” a_ better 
chance. They may say, too, that the 
very effort which has gone into the 
conquest of disease and the improve- 
ment of the average animal equipment 
of man is an exercise of his distinc- 
tively human (i.e. spiritual) nature. 
In fact our present foremost authority, 
Professor C.-E. A. Winslow of the 
Yale School of Medicine, does say 
something very like that in The Road 
to Health (Macmillan) when he refers 
to the history of the public-health 
movement as “one aspect of a cosmic 
tendency, of a steady remodelling of a 


C OUNT KEYSERLING, meditat- 


better world under the impact of the 
creative energy that constitutes the 
spirit of man.” 

This little book, Dr. Winslow’s lec- 
tures in Philadelphia last spring on the 
Jayne Foundation, contains in compact 
form a great deal of information and 
valuable opinion, It reviews the vic- 
tories of the past over the acute epi- 
demic diseases; traces the evolution of 
the modern public-health movement; 
which consists largely in education in 
personal hygiene, to build up the gen- 
eral vital resistance of the body; and 
considers the changing relation be- 
tween physician and patient and the 
position of the physician in the state. 

The Challenge of Chronic Diseases 
(Macmillan) by Ernst P. Boas, M.D., 
and Nicholas Michelson, M.D., is a 
much needeg reminder of the neglected 
problems centering in the diseases 
which have superseded acute infections 
as the leading causes of death. The 
authors are on the staff of Montefiore 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases, in New 
York, the first institution of the kind 
in America, and _ still—alas !—‘‘almost 
unique in its field.” 

Out of a long experience they discuss 
the medical needs of chronic invalids, 
and illustrate with case-histories the 
tragic economic and _ social conse- 
quences of prolonged illness in families 
where there is no surplus income. In- 
stitutional care is the best kind of 
“communal provision” for chronic 
cases. Two-thirds of the book em- 
bodies their valuable advice on the 
practical problems involved in locat- 
ing, building, equipping, stafling, and 
managing such institutions. 

A long, expensive, and diversified 
road to health, traveled by a young 
woman who had a nervous collapse 
with no apparent excuse, is described 
in lively fashion in The Layman Looks 
at Doctors by S. W. and J. T. Pierce 
(Harcourt, Brace). This is adver- 
tised as a true story, told by the 
patient, with an introduction and a 
conclusion by her husband. 

A true likeness of one of America’s 
most widely known and many-sided 
physicians is presented by Anna Robe- 
son Burr in Weir Mitchell: His Life 
and Letters (Duffield). The pleasant 
life of well-to-do Philadelphia through- 
out the Nineteenth Century is the back- 
ground, and letters to Dr. Mitchell 
give delightful glimpses of other dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. 

Epwarp T. Devine. 
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>> The Theatre << 


By FRANCIS 
E ARE NOT SO much inter- 
ested in the novel stage set- 
tings of Martin  Flavin’s 


Criminal Code—the main feature of 
which is a curtain constructed to give 
the illusion of a thick stone prison wall 
—as we are in the fact that Mr. Flavin 
has tried to write a serious play about 
our criminal code, and has succeeded 
mainly in writing a tract. 

Not even the magnificent acting of 
Arthur Byron can gloss over this 
fact. The formula of The Criminal 
Code is that yellow newspapers in- 
sist upon convictions, election is 
always tomorrow for the District 
Attorney; he secures his convictions 
not for the purpose of justice but in 
accordance with the rules of the game, 
which are contained in our criminal 
code. So that an unfortunate quarrel 
for an ordinary young man results in 
his opponent dying, in his imprison- 
ment for ten years, and finally, in his 
murder of a prison guard who has tor- 
tured him in a dungeon. The argu- 
ment of the play follows through with 
the logic*of a lawyer’s brief. But one 
has only to think of Galsworthy’s 
Justice to realize that The Crimi- 
nal Code is an inferior, though at 
times powerful, affair. 

The Theatre Guild’s new produc- 
tion of Leonhard Frank’s Karl and 
Anna, does not suffer from any 
such distortion. In fact, we are not 
of those who consider this play a fail- 
ure, though we are free to admit that 
much of our judgment may be based 
on the exceedingly moving quality of 
Alice Brady’s acting as the wife of 
a German _ soldier— 
whom she married, a 
stranger, just before he 
left for the Russian 
front—and who allowed 
her emotions to still 
her honest doubt when 
his comrade in arms, 
also a stranger, sought 
her out three years 
later and pretended to 
be her husband. In a 
God-forsaken prison 
camp the husband has 
talked endlessly of his 


WE LIKED: 


Porgy 


Gambling 


Almanac 
Whoopee 


Along Broadway 


Strictly Dishonorable 
Sweet Adeline 

Bird in Hand 
Journey’s End 

Little Show 

Street Scene 


Karl and Anna 
It’s a Wise Child 


WE WEREN’T QUITE SO CRAZY ABOUT: 
Scarlet Pages 


Let Us Be Gay 
Hot Chocolates 


Sketch Book 


R. BELLAMY 


Basically the story grips you even 
though the playwright has not suflici- 
ently realized the emotional depths of 
his characters to make them always 
real. By turns melodramatic and 
genuine, the play is uneven, so that 
as presented in English it does not 
always convince. But the acting of 
Alice Brady makes much of it un- 
forgettable. 

The idea that American husbands 
are just great big boys pops to the 
surface again in Jenny, Jane 
Cowl’s new vehicle which is com- 
pounded of sentimentality, large 
chunks of dullness, and _ occasional 
flavorings of scintillating comedy 
seasoned with gestures by Miss Cowl. 
The American husband, in this in- 
stance, is a corporation lawyer who is 
a nonentity in his own house, except as 
a hewer of dividends and a drawer of 
checks; and who has a wife and three 
children who hover between silliness 
and foolishness. In comes Jenny, an 
actress, falls in love with him, and se- 
duces him—apparently in order to 
show him what a good time she thinks 
he ought to be having. Another Road 
to Rome, only this time it is the road 
to Canada. What it would be with- 
out Miss Cowl, we can’t imagine. Even 
she wastes speech on meaningless lines. 

Otis Skinner’s new play A Hun- 
dred Years Old is no more a con- 
ventional play, as Broadway defines 
it, than Katherine Mansfield’s stories 
are short stories, as taught by our cor- 
respondence schools. It is a delicate 
study in the family relationships of 
Spanish Papa Juan on his hundredth 





birthday. There is no 
plot, and so no de- 
velopments. For the 


play constructs a pic- 
ture—it does not relate 
a sequence of events. 
As a frame for Otis 
Skinner, it serves well 
enough. His manner- 
isms fit the part ex- 
cellently; but the mem- 
bers of his family, 
who call him Papa 
Juan, and Papa Quan, 
and Papa Whan, are 


wife — so intimately a Women not so convincing. We 

that an attempt at im- Candle Light knew he was Otis 

personation is possible. we pwn’r uxe: Skinner anyway, 80 

Returning home, the — Yard it didn’t bother us 

husband finds his py hy much. Perhaps they 

friend living with his New Moon do these things better 
Criminal Code 


wife and there you ate! 


Her Friend the King 


in Spain. 
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ee The Movies ~~ 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jz. 


>> “Applause” 


OUBEN MAMOULIAN’S career 

with the Theatre Guild has 
“~~ established ~him as a_ stage 
director of unusual gifts. 

After seeing Porgy, this reviewer 
remembers to have made a mental note 
that Mr. Mamoulian could be a great 
movie director, if ever he cared to try. 
His imagination, his fine feeling for the 
visual could nowhere find fuller expres- 
sion than on the screen and it would be 
a pity if he didn’t some day make a 
picture. 

Now Mr. Mamoulian has made a pic- 
ture—a very bad picture—and we feel, 
even more strongly than before, that 
he will be a great movie director when 
he has the chance. 

The picture is Applause and it is the 
first effort of Mr. Mamoulian and of 
Helen Morgan, Mr. Ziegfeld’s hand- 
some and poignant diseuse. Between 
the two of them they have taken a 
pallid story—a sort of Stella Dallas- 
and-water affair—and crammed it full 
of a certain weird artistry. They have 
produced the kind of opus that every 
critic will love to write about, even 
though he must positively decline to 
recommend it. For Mr. Mamoulian has 
evidently bought a lot of books on the 
movies, had some one run off The Last 
Laugh for him and then set about 
adding some ideas of his own—with re- 
sults that are neither acceptable, nor 
uninteresting. 

Aimed frankly at the multitude, 
Applause is far from being a macabre 
or modernistic vehicle, on the contrary. 
It is only another backstage piece, 
wherein Miss Morgan depicts a minor 
luminary of the burlesque wheels, 
with a pure 
young daughter in 
aconvent. The at- 
mosphere is grease- 
paint and gin, the 
dialog 100 per cent 
Guinan. 

So that when we 
talk of The Last 
Laugh and “weird 
artistry” and the 
ideas of Mr. 
Mamoulian, we are 
merely taking 
notice, (mostly for 


Disraeli 


on the stage; 
new 


Flight. 


Now Showing 


Bulldog Drummond (Talking). Ronald 
Coleman in something good. 


(Talking). 
brings his famous characterization 
unblemished to the screen. 


Paris Bound (Talking). It was popular 
the movie version 
sticks close to the original. 


(Talking). 
air story, lots of fun, but the “love 
interest” is pretty gooey. 


(with almost no exception) failed to 
come off as they must have been in- 
tended; but they show the constant ob- 
server that all Mr. Mamoulian must 
have is a little—perhaps a lot—more 


practice. 
He has striven for that price- 
less consummation that is known 


to the trade as “fluidity,” and just to 
see a man of his intelligence in the 
commercial theatre trying for some- 
thing like that is to us_ vastly 
heartening. 

And having said all this, for pur- 
poses of the ‘record, let us repeat that 
Applause is not recommended as enter- 
tainment; that, with all its promise, you 
would be likely to find it one of the 
clumsiest and most banal pictures you 
had ever seen. 


bp “Fast Company” 


HE NONE-TOO-IMPRESSIVE stage play 

Elmer the Great, that appeared last 
season, is now in the talking movies 
under the title Fast Company; hardly 
as good a name—but certainly as good 
a show. 

Ring Lardner wrote Elmer the Great 
and George M. Cohan helped him with 
it. 

The leading character is a baseball 
player, a dumb and inflated busher, 
in the Jack Keefe tradition and the 
story, while simple, is pretty sure fire. 
These things considered, it is no 
wonder that Fast Company is a nice 
little picture; the wonder is that it 
isn’t much better. 

Perhaps the trouble is that we have 
learned to expect ruthless and scorch- 
ing character analysis from Mr. 
Lardner, whereas in the development 
of Elmer Kane we 
get something that 
collapses seriously, 
several times. Jack 
Oakie is well cast 
as the verdant slug- 
ger and good per- 
formances are 
turned in by Evelyn 
Brent and Skeets 
Gallagher. The 
dialog is generally 
clever, but, 
how, seldom Lard- 
nerian. By and 


George Arliss 


A good, he-man some- 


our own satisfac- he Dance of Life (Talking). Well- large, though, Fast 
tion) of certain done adaptation of Burlesque. Company is fair 
range touches in  yanelujah (Talking). Phony all-negro light  entertain- 
the picture. These drama, directed by King Vidor, ment, 
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ICK at heart the 
trembling girl shud- 
dered at the words that 
delivered her to this terri- 
ble fate of the East. How 


could she escape from this }W 
Oriental monster into whose 
hands she had been given— 
this strange man whose face none had seen? 

Here is an extraordinary situation. What 
was to be the fate of this beautiful girl? Who 
was this mysterious emissary? 


To know the answer to this and the most 
exciting Oriental tales ever told, read these 


MASTERPIECES OF 


ORIENTAL MYSTERY 


11 Superb Volumes 
by SAX ROHMER 


THESE are no ordinary detective 
stories, The hidden secrets, myster- 
fes and intrigues of the Orient fairly leap 
from the pages. Before your very eyes 
spreads a swiftly moving panorama that 
takes you. breathless from the 
high places of society—from 
homes of luxury, to sinister un- 
derworlds of London and the Far 
East—from Piccadilly to incred- 
ible scenes behind idol temples 
in far off China—from hidden 
cities in Malay to the very seat 
of Hindu sorcery. 


11 Thrilling Volumes 


Be the first in your community 
to own these, the most wonderful 
Oriental mystery stories ever 

ublished—books that have sold 

y thehundred thousand at much 
higher prices— books you willenjoy 
reading over and over again. 

Handsomely bound in sub- 
stantial cloth covers, a proud 
adornment for your table or 
shelf. A constant source of pleas- 
ure at less cost than any other 
form of entertainment. 

These are the sort of stories 
that President Wilson, Roosevelt 
and other great men read to help 
them relax—to forget their bur- 
dens. They cast your worries 
into oblivion, increasing youp 
efficiency many times over. 


Special Bargain Offer 


Printing these volumes by the hune 
dred thousand when paper was cheap 
makes this low price possible. Only a 
limited number left. Don't wait! 
Send the bargain coupon today! 


Free on Approval 


Just mail the free examination 
coupon today sure and re- 
ceive the entire 11 volumes, 
Read them Ten Days 
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Forecast 


The 
Outlook and Independent 
Announces 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S recommenda- 
tion that Congress appropriate 
$5,000,000 for immediate prison 
construction and the recent series 
of prison uprising would indicate 
that all is not well with our penal 
institutions. In the leading 
article of the next issue, “Revolt 
in our Prisons,” Milton Mac- 
Kaye, a frequent contributor to 
The Outlook and Independent, 
considers the causes underlying 
the present state of affairs. Mr. 
MacKaye thinks that the popular 
policy of severity, as typified by 
the Baumes Laws of New York, 
is largely responsible. 
dade) 

ALTHOUGH MARXIAN principles had 
to be abandoned to a large extent, 
the condition of industry under 
the Soviet regime in many ways 
compares favorably with the 
standard of 1913. Russia has 
already gone through the worst 
of her period of reconstruction. 
In “Communism by Compromise” 
J. F. Rudow describes Russia’s 
industrial recovery. Mr. Rudow is 
an American banker and a writer 
on economics. 


pr<< 


OVER A MILLION people read the 
newspapers in which Heywood 
Broun’s column appears. His 
function, as he sees it, is to arouse 
indignation. That he _ succeeds 
is proved by the fact that he has 
been called both “the greatest 
humbug in America” and “the 
Paul Revere of free speech.” In 
“Emotional Prodder”  Virgilia 
Peterson Ross presents a sym- 
pathetic portrait of this well 
known columnist. 


>r<< 


FRIENDS HAVE often laughed at us 
when the waiter addressed us in 
French and we admit that we 
have often forgotten Mr. Addi- 
son Sims of Seattle. Although 
we have never been able to see 
the value of this kind of adver- 
tising, we have always believed 
that not even our best friends 
would tell us. Finally, however, 
we have learned how it works. 
In “What Makes You Buy” 
Darwin L. Teilhet gives away 
some of the tricks of the adver- 
tising trade. Mr. Teilhet is a 
copy writer for one of the largest 
advertising agencies in the coun- 
try. 
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> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks ~~ 


By W. R. BROOKS 


W : HAVE SEEN some very 
sturdy and inexpensive white 
oak, split-bottom chairs, rock- 
ers, armchairs and stools, suitable for 
porch, kitchen or summer camp. They 
are made in Virginia. The cheapest 
is a straight-backed chair at $2.50; the 
most expensive a curved arm rocker at 
$7.50. With hand woven fibre rush 
seats they cost a little more. This 
firm also makes a reproduction, in 
black walnut, of the old Virginia 
Colonial ladder-back chair with acorn 
knobs for $7.50. Worth investigating, 
if you need stout good-looking chairs 
of that kind. 


b— SPeeAKING oF cotor, Vollrath 
Ware for the kitchen is made in vari- 
ous colors and combinations so that 
you can gather together a color en- 
semble in cooking equipment. The 
nineteen different items—saucepans, 
tea kettles, coffee pots, sink strainers 
and so on—are procurable in solid 
colors with contrasting linings, and in 
grey or bisque with bead and handles 
in color. You make up your set, or 
the company will send you a folder 
describing various harmonizing com- 
binations. 


p> WE Know of a combination bottle 
opener, corkscrew and ash tray; also 
of a ‘combination opener, corkscrew 
and stopper—both of which might be 
useful occasionally in almost any 
household. 


p> Hoover Konate is a new anti- 
moth preparation which, sprayed on 
carpets, clothes and so on, will kill all 
moths and larvae and protect the 
fabrics from all future attacks. Konate 
has been tested over a period of five 
years, and fabrics impregnated with it 
and exposed to the attacks of moths 
for that length of time are still intact. 
The company makes a sprayer for ap- 
plying the chemical which will operate 
on any vacuum cleaner. Dry cleaning 
or excessive washing with soap will, 
however, remove the Konate. 


Sp OversTUFFED FURNITURE for doll 
houses, made on a scale of an inch to 
the foot, and covered in fine-patterned 
chintzes, is made by the Thread and 
Needle Shop. The prices seem to us 
very reasonable. The same pieces— 
wing chairs, sofas, dressing tables, 
screens and so on—are also upholstered 
in red and green velours. There is also 


a doll’s hooked rug—tan with a col- 
ored design—which measures four and 
three-quarters by three inches. 


>> Cotumsia Window Shade Cloth— 
in peach skin, Etruscan Ivory or 
Persian Gold—is made up by the 
manufacturers into a pleated lamp 
shade at twenty-five cents, which is 
very good looking and gives a pleasant 
light. 


p> THE rIsinG TIDE of color has crept 
into the sugar bowl. Yellow, orange, 
pink and green sugar, granulated or 
in cubes, is obtainable in some of the 
stores. Pretty soon we'll be drinking 
pink coffee for breakfast, and even 
water will no doubt come in pastel 
shades, to harmonize with the table 
decorations. 


bp WHEN wE First heard of remote 
control, we thought it was the sort of 
thing fathers tried to exercise over 
sons in college. But we find it applies 
to radios. There are two, we are in- 
formed, which have it. And it means 
that you can sit in the dining room at 
the end of an electric cord, the other 
end of which is connected to the radio 
in the parlor, and by pressing various 
little buttons in the small instrument 
at your end, can turn the radio on or 
off and even change the stations. 
We’re working out a scheme to estab- 
lish remote control over a couple of 
our neighbors’ radios, but we believe 
that has to be done either through the 
police department, or through violent 
personal action, to which we are 
averse. 


pp Hammacuer ScHiemMer, which 
so far as we know is the only hardware 
concern to which a sentimental theme 
song has ever been written, has just 
opened a golf school, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Howard McCabe, who was 
associated, with the Englewood Golf 
Club for ten years. If we were Mr. 
McCabe, however, we should feel that 
there was something a little sinister in 
the phrasing of part of the firm’s an- 
nouncement. “Mr. McCabe shall be 
very glad,” it says, “to answer any 
special questions you may wish to ask 
regarding the course.” Not “will,” 
but “shall.” Evidently Mr. McCabe 
has refused to answer somebody’s ques- 
tions at some time, and Hammacher 
Schlemmer are not going to have any of 
that any more. 
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ee From the Life ~< 


By IBBY HALL 


>>Grandmother—City Style 


HE cleaning woman rested her 

angular body for a moment, 

and leaning on the handle of her 
broom informed the hospital patient 
that she was a grandmother. 

She did not look like a grandmother. 
Her golden hair, raked high into a 
pompadour, was coiled into a spreading 
mop upon the top of her head. The 
eyes in the sallow face were a young 
and living blue. 

“There’s nothing too good for her. 
That’s the way I look at it. I’m a 
Protestant. Thank God I’ve done that 
much for her. When she was born, ten 
years ago, her mother said let’s take 
her to the priest. Not much, I said, 
she’s going to be christened right. 
She’s going to have the advantages of 
religion, and later on she’s going to a 
Christian Sunday School. So I done 
that much for her. 

“Sure, I’ve always lived right here 
in the city. Yeah, it’s a noisy neighbor- 
hood all right. Yeah, not far from 
the railroad tracks, but the church ain’t 
far neither, and I got the child next 
door to me where I can see she’s all 
right. I tell her mother, her father’s 
mine, ain’t he? He always was mine. 
And she’s mine too. There ain’t enough 
I can do for her. Dolls. Clothes. 
But what else would I do with my 
money!’ She threw out a rough, hard 
hand dramatically. “I can’t take it 
with me when I’m dead, see? 

“Well, she come to me this summer 
all crazy about the country. Say, I 
says to her, you don’t know what you're 
talking about. But it seems like a 
little girl she knew was going to the 
country—lovely place—private family, 
and all—one of these societies was go- 
ing to send her, and my child had to 
think she was going too. 

“Say, I says to her, you never seen 
the country. But it’s all green, gran, 
she says to me, and just as cool as if 
it was a park, and there’s flowers and 
nothing to do but play, and the food’s 
lovely. And it’s all green. That’s all 
she could think about. It’s all green 
there. 

“Well,” I says to her, “you never been 
away from home. You won't like it. 
But she couldn’t seem to get the idea. 
There’s trees, she said, and you can 
make me a little hand-bag to carry my 
clothes in. Well, I didn’t want her to 
go, see. She’d never been away from 
me before, and it looked awful far off 





and lonesome, and everything. And 
what was the child going to do without 
me next door to her to look after her 
properly ? 

“T always had to be looking out for 
her, or everybody in the block would 
be working her to death. She was that 
crazy about babies. She couldn’t be 
home from school for a minute before 
she was saying I’ve got to go and take 
care of Mrs. So and So’s baby. Just 
crazy about pushing them up and down 
the block. 

“Well, she got to talking so much 
about that little hand-bag I could 
make her, and I got to thinking, any- 
way, she won't be pushing babies 
around, so I went out and I bought the 
stuff, and I fixed her a little bag which 
was so cute she could carry it herself, 
and I fixed up her clothes and got her 
all ready, and she acted like she was 
crazy. Jumping up and down and talk- 
ing about the country, and the country, 
and how green it was, till I thought 
well, she won’t ever want to come back 
home. 

“So, she went off all right, and my 
God, I thought I was going to die. 
What’d she want to go off like that so 
far away from home? Where I couldn't 
see nothing of her? And the summer 
coming on so lovely and everybody be- 
ing out of doors anyway? 

“Till two days later there came a 
telegram from the people saying I was 
to meet her at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. That was the day I couldn't 
hardly get through my work. I thought 
my heart was busting in my throat. 
Till six o’clock come and there I was 
at the station. 

“Well, the crowds 
through the gate, and they kept com- 
ing; and suddenly there she was in her 
little summer dress, holding the bag I 
made her just as cute in her hand. And 
for the life of me I couldn’t help it. I 
started crying. And there I stood cry- 
ing, and when she seen me she flung 
her arms around my neck and said ‘my 
lands, gran, what’re you crying about?’ 
She was so happy she didn’t know what 
I was crying ebout! And I said I’m 
so glad to see you! And I said to her, 
what made you come back? What made 
you come back, didn’t you like it in 
the country? 

“And she just gave me one look and 
shook her head. Naw, she didn’t like 
it in the country. She said she couldn’t 
stand it in the country. It was too 
quiet.” 
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It’s right under the seat, easy to get at by 
turning over the chair. A few drops of 
3-in-One on hinged portion and springs 
and the most raucous squawk that ever 
disturbed an office will disappear. 

There are myriads of other splendid uses 
for 3-in-One in every office, oiling type- 
writers, billing, calculating and duplicat- 
ing machines, time clocks, dating stamps, 
locks and hinges. 

Animal, mineral and vegetable oils of super- 
fine quality are scientifically combined to 
produce 3-in-One. That’s why it has so 
many unique properties not found in any 
ordinary oil. v 

At all good stores, every- 
where, in two size Handy 
Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 
130 William St., New York 





N105 


3-in-One 


FREE: Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 
° ary of Uses. . . Request both on a postal. 





Eleven A. M. and After 
(Continued from Page 306) 





and soldierlike beside my baggy gar- 
ments, wrinkled permanently by the 
delouser. They are all wearing smart 
garrison caps that look so much like 
officers’ that I salute the first I see. 
Even from civilians one gets surprises. 
It is now eight months since the armis- 
tice, and people are getting a little fed 
up with returning heroes. 

The Fourth of July, 1919, day of 
the Willard-Dempsey fight. It is too 
hot to stay outdoors. I lie on my cot 
at Camp Merritt and think how Slocum 
is coming back. That was Christmas, 
and it was cold; this is Independence 
Day, and it is hot. But still like 
Slocum. Two hard-boiled Irish ser- 
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geants are terrorizing the barrack. 
They contradict everything and sneer 
at everybody. Some one says he hopes 
Dempsey gets his because he dodged 
the draft. The sergeants pour their 
contempt on him. Dempsey went after 
what dough he could get, and anybody 
but a damn fool would have done the 
same. A year ago today I heard the 
old Bishop of Meaux preach and 
marched out to decorate the graves of 
the American dead at Juilly. Did it 
all really happen? It is hard to be- 
lieve that it did. For today the only 
fight, apparently, in which anybody is 
interested is that between Jess Willard 
and Jack Dempsey. 
The End. 


The Jumbled Talkies 
(Continued from Page 294) 


spring the Warner studios assembled 
an all-German cast including Alexander 
Moissi and Camilla Horn and made 
The Royal Box in their Brooklyn 
studio. 

French is hardly worth while, many 
producers feel, for not only is the 
French-speaking population extremely 
small—the exhibition of foreign films 
in France is now so difficult that it is 
hardly worth the trouble. For one 
thing, the French government demands 
forty per cent of the gross receipts 
right off the bat. 

Short talking films have been made 
in Portuguese, German and Swedish, 
but they have been more or less as 
trade-getters, to be shown in conjunc- 
tion with an English-speaking film in 
order to catch the audience’s attention. 

Some of the American companies 
have already scheduled productions 
which they hope will, after a fashion, 
solve the situation for a few months. 
United Artists has just finished The 
Taming of the Shrew, the Mary Pick- 
ford-Douglas Fairbanks film which will, 
it is hoped, do good business in every 
country in the world on the basis of its 
classical authorship. 

Another phase of the situation which 
has occurred to the up and at ’em 
American film company is the matter 
of going into foreign countries, estab- 
lishing studios there, and making films 
in the language of that country. 

To sum up, several things become 
clear. The films must talk—and they 
must talk in several languages—and 
they must be made without any tre- 
mendous additional expense. Inasmuch 
as it is vastly more complicated to make 
a talkie than to insert a new set of 
subtitles, it is unlikely that speaking 
films will ever be made in more than a 
few languages and dialects. 


At present we have a flood of musical 
comedy and dancing films. These are 
supposedly international—but of danc- 
ing and singing one quickly tires. 
People want stories—acting and char- 
acter delineation—and in the’ talking 
picture these only come in a speech 
that you can understand. 

The present “solutions” are make- 
shifts—our producers have a hard nut 
to crack. 


This Prohibition Wilderness 
(Continued from Page 291) 


fuse to give it social sanction, then the 
law will not be observed and cannot be 
enforced in those communities. When 
a law does violence to the individual 
conscience it will not be observed. 
When it does violence to the social con- 
science it will not be enforced. 

All this is true about the present 
system of national prohibition. It is 
a vast social experiment undertaking 
to standardize, by law, the personal 
habits of all the people in all the States, 
and it was inaugurated at a time when 
the people of each State were engaged 
in working out the problem for them- 
selves, through local prohibition in 
those States where it received the 
sanction of society and through meas- 
ures which either had attained temper- 
ance or were rapidly attaining temper- 
ance in States where it did not. This 
experiment was undertaken by means 
of prohibitory legislation which, what- 
ever may be its appeal to the people 
of some States, lacks entirely the sanc- 
tion of popular approval in other 
States. It is legislation not in defense 
of liberty, but in restriction of it. The 
inevitable happened and the experi- 
ment failed. 

Remedy is not to be found in any 
issue of “wet” or “dry,” to use the 
inept phrases of the hour. It involves 
the basic principle of American gov- 
ernment in all matters restrictive of 
personal liberty. 

That basic principle is that those 
communities which want prohibitory 
legislation of this kind are entitled to 
have it. They are entitled, also, to be 
protected by effective regulations 
against shipments from other States 
which contravene their laws. But 
these communities which do not want 
this legislation should not be forced by 
other States into taking it anyhow. 
They should be free to promote temper- 
ance within their borders by such means 
and measures as suit their needs. 

So it is my conviction that the whole 
problem within the State should go 
back to the State, with power to enact 
workable laws in harmony with local 
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ideals and the people’s will. We can- 
not settle it by trying to standardize 
human conduct. 

Sooner or later it will be settled this 
way, both as a matter of right and of 
expediency. Neither our Federal nor 
our social system can stand the present 
strain. We have tried to nationalize 
prohibition, but if we are ever to get 
anything worth while we must democra- 
tize the whole subject, and each State 
must be free from the coercion of other 
States. I see no other way out of the 
wilderness. 


Pope of New England 
(Continued from Page 283) 


dealing public official . .. no matter 
how Irish his name or Catholic his 
lineage ... who proves _ himself 
worthy of confidence... .” The 
rapid growth of the Holy Name 
Society. The establishment of the 
politically powerful League of Catholic 
Women Voters. The organization of 
Catholic doctors to combat the new 
science. His urging to Catholics to 
enter public life, and to back Catholics 
in office, “to labor for good of the 
Church and the country.” 

He has, undeniably, built largely and 
shrewdly, particularly in the field of 
education. Parochial schools have al- 
ways been his great hobby, his supreme 
ambition. And at last in Boston Col- 
lege he believes he has the Catholic 
equivalent of Harvard. 

Let us contemplate his argument for 
parochial schools. Let us look back 
ten years. There was a campaign to 
establish a ministry of education in the 
national government, with a _ chief 
executive in the President’s Cabinet. 
His Eminence publicly deplored it: “A 
State monopoly on education stands 
condemned. . . . A State has no right 
to trespass upon personal liberty.” .. . 

A State monopoly of education may 
stand condemned, but in the eyes of 
Cardinal O’Connell the right of a 
Church to guide the education of its 
faithful is yet another thing. On 
August 31, this year, the newspapers 
of Boston carried this astonishing 
statement: 

“Confessors in the archdiocese are 
not to give absolution to such women 
who for mere social reasons deprive 
their children of their highest birth- 
right—the Catholic faith and hope of 
salvation. I want it to be known that 
absolution is not to be given to a 
woman who sends her children to a 
secular school for no other reason ex- 
cept that she wants him to be brought 
up in a secular way.... There is only 
one reason why a mother does that. 
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She is trying to get into society through 
her children. .. .” 

More than one editorial writer pon- 
dered over that statement, trying to 
determine whether it was an avowal of 
strength, or an unwitting confession of 
weakness. And most of them came to 
the conclusion that it was the latter. 
Which brings us up to an interesting 
speculation. Has- the Cardinal lost 
zontrol, to a degree, over the intel- 
lectual and wealthy upper crust of 
Irish Catholic Boston? 

It would seem that he has. South 
Boston has swung into line, goes to 
Church regularly, and is obedient. But 
the Irish Catholics of Back Bay, mov- 
ing pleasantly among the so-called 
Puritans, are new and powerful factors 
in a liberal Massachusetts. 

His attitude on wealth has been 
curious. “The present age,” he said 
in 1915, “is an age of luxury; and 
luxury ought to have no place in any 
life.’ In 1910, when Lent was _ be- 
ginning, and there was much whisper- 
ing in Boston over the fact that sev- 
eral priests had died leaving large 
sums of money, he said any large sum 
of money left by a priest at his death 
was basis for “grave scandal unless in- 
herited.” “Any large sum of money, 
therefore, accumulated by a priest must 
come from industries and other fields 
which are not permissible by the 
Church for a priest to engage in.” 

In 1918, A. Paul Keith, son of 
B. F. Keith, bequeathed the sum of 
$4,000,000 to be divided equally be- 
tween Harvard College and His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal O’Connell. And in 
February, 1926, he set forth his con- 
viction that the rich men of America 
have an excellent chance of attaining 
the Heavenly Kingdom: 

“The rich man and woman of the 
United States need have no fear of 
failing to enter the Heavenly King- 
dom ...so long as the wealthy 
American continues to be as warm- 
hearted and kind as they are today.” 

Curious, too, his place in the political 
life of Boston. Even veteran political 
writers in that city assured me he has 
never taken part in the politics of the 
City or Nation. Yet—he publicly 
praised Harding for keeping us out of 
the League of Nations; he called upon 
Coolidge to refuse recognition to any 
government in Mexico as long as the 
Catholic question remained unsettled. 
He publicly denounced the Anti-Aid 
Bill pending in the Massachusetts 
Senate, which would withhold State 
funds from charitable institutions not 
exclusively controlled by the State. 

“To expect the Catholic citizen to 
accept such a gratuitous insult,” he 
said of that bill, “is to attribute to 





The “Cape Beautiful” 


APE TOWN—old, yet 
new and progressive— 
with its sunny and vivacious 
atmosphere, is rich in charm 
and historical associations. 
About it lie many fascinating 
points of travel interest, in- 
cluding Groote Schuur— 
Cecil Rhodes’ magnificent es- 
tate—the world-famed Kir- 
stenbosch Botanical Gardens, 
the vineyards of Constantia, 
and hundreds of miles of 
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way which leads to the Cape 
of Good Hope and makes one of the most 
delightful drives in the World. 


superb mountain motor roads overlooking the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 
Cape Town is the threshold of the South African wonderland—a region of 


romance, mystery and natural marvels. 


Beyond lie the mile-deep gold mines 


of the Rand, the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, matchless Victoria Falls, the 
magic Cango Caves, the vast Kruger Big Game Preserve, and numerous other 


thrilling features. 


Zulus, Bantus and Kaffirs—with their quaint kraal life, age-old customs and 
barbaric war dances, their witch doctors and weird ceremonies—can all be seen 


in their picturesque native state. 


Travelers in South Africa enjoy the comfort of surprisingly modern hotels 
and railroads, land and water sports, an ideal climate, and a delightful 


hospitality. 


Send for illustrated travel literature and booklet OD2 to 


SOUTH AFRICA TRAVEL BUREAU 


Room 657 
11 Broadway 




















them a servility and a cowardice too 
mean for words to express. ... We 
are going to stand just where we are 
for all that belongs to us—not a hair- 
breadth less will we take, and we want 
not a shade less.” 

But the bill was passed, despite the 
fact that the Roman Catholic enroll- 
ment of Boston is seventy-three per 
cent of the electorate. His Eminence 
came out publicly against the Child 
Labor amendment in 1924, and it was 
defeated. He boldly called upon Wil- 
son to demand of the Peace Confer- 
ence self-determination for Ireland. 

Still, his personal position in the 
general run of politics is masked. It 
is rumoured through Boston that he is 
a Republican. Such _ contradictory 
rumors always follow any important 
figure. Yet, when it was reported that 
he had contributed to Governor Smith’s 
presidential campaign fund, he quickly 
nailed the report. He has carefully 
bounded the action of his office 
wherever it impinged upon realm of 
State. 

William Henry Cardinal O’Connell 
is hale, strong, erect, for all his seventy 
years. -He rises sharply at six o’clock, 
reads until ten, and retires sharply at 
ten. His life runs by clockwork. He 
reads diligently—the morning news- 


papers, the best books, which he ob- 
tains by special arrangement with the 
library, and leading magazines. In his 
personal habits he is almost Spartan. 

“T was an aristocrat when I was 
sixteen,’ he said in 1915, “and I 
wanted to mingle with other aristo- 
crats. Now that I have become a real 
Prince of the Church, I have become 
hopelessly plebeian.” 

Plebeian perhaps in the sense of 
being defender of the plebeian. The 
exteriors of his office and rank have 
become, if anything, more gorgeous. 
His pilgrimages to Rome and to the 
Holy Land have always been elaborate 
affairs. Arriving in Rome after the 
signing of the celebrated treaty, he 
was received with—and enjoyed—the 
reception accorded a blooded Prince 
of the House of Savoy. Wherever he 
goes, there also are pomp and dignity. 
Rarely is it challenged. 

Some time ago he purchased a beau- 
tiful summer home at Marblehead. 
Prior to that, the rocks in front of the 
place had been a favorite spot for 
spooners. He had built a fence to dis- 
courage such intrusion. But a _ wit, 
thus blocked, took recourse to protest. 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof,” read the sign he left, 
“but the rocks belong to the Cardinal.” 
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__ California _ 


San Ysidro Cottages 
And Ranch 


Santa Barbara’s Famed 
Foothill Resort 


Nestled in the foothills among the Orange 
Groves, overlooking Valley and Sea. Eleva- 
tion 600 feet. Furnished Bungalows. 2 to 
7 rooms. Complete Hotel Service. Central 
Dining Room, Electricity, hot and cold 
water. Surf-bathing, Golf, Tennis, Horse- 
back Riding. Six miles from historic Santa 
Barbara, two miles from Ocean and Country 
Club. Bus and Private Cars available. 
Moderate rates. For folder, address San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 





england 





WINTER in England. Home from Home, 
Central everything, American recommenda- 
tions. Terms moderate, Personal supervision, 
“Saxonnoime,’’ Albert Road, Bournemouth. 





Massachusetts 








TEN 


IN NOX 


Write to Outlook and Independ- 
ent Travel Bureau for rates, bookings. 
and details. 

HS 











New York 


Hetel LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo. N.Y. Superior accom- 
modations. Good meals. Write direct or 
Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, bookings. 








New York City 


Hotel Judson **y¥2*hingtan Sa-. 


Residential hotel of highest type, poco A 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
of an ideal home, erican plan $4 per 
and up, European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 








Hotel Wentworth 
69 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and sopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 


Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
— or Outlook and Independent Travel 
nreau, 





OTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th &., N.Y. 


Rooms With Bath Evening di 
Bingle—$3—$3.50-—$4 Sunday” noon =” $1 ‘to 
Double—35— $6—$7 Luncheon . . ‘30 


Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 

for comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metronolis, for its famous dining service 
Hote! BristoL You'll feel ‘‘at home” 


come to 


North Carolina 
Assembly Inn, Montreat, N. C. 


Beautifully located. Last word in comforts. 
railroad and paved roads. 
Attractive rates. 





Avcessible by 
Average temperatures 55°, 





South Carolina 


BELLAMY INN 
BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Now open to Winter guests, large sunny 
rooms overlooking salt water—private baths 
-furnace heat—Golf, fishing—special duck 

and quail shooting. 
Rates and reservations upon request. 








Virginia 
THE TABBARD INN 
411 West Clifford St., Winchester, Virginia— 


Attractive house, refined people, excellent 
food, moderate rates. 








Tours and Travel 


Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook and In- 
dependent Travel Bureau or 


199 Picadilly, London, England 








New York’ 


CAMP, Lake George, established 
Yearly lease $750: Real oppor- 
necessary. 653 





BOYS' 
20 years. 
tunity, immediate action 
Outlook and Independent. 


Help Wanted 


A GIRL to help with housework in min- 
ister’s home. References desired. 9251 Out- 
took and Independent. 








| 
Harris Tweed ties 





Direct trom makers 
PR stone J nia- 
Any length cut, 
Samples free. Newall, ‘27 a Scotland 


LAY, oe Fl FS \ 


oP Size-with instruction book- $4.00 
FULL CLUB SIZE -- TEN DOLLARS 


CH-Birb--Bethlchem.Gan, / 












Situations Wanted 


YOUNG woman of education and refine- 
ment, used to responsibility. would like a 
position in antique, book, gift, specialty or 
9247 Outlook and Independent. 





tea shop. 





NURSE desires position overseeing large 
rouming house, 9248 Outlook and Inde- 
pendent. 


EXPERIENCED governess seeks position 
of trust. Fiuent French and English, musi- 
cal, sewing, stenography. Best references. 
9249 Outlook and Independent. 


FRENCH-SPANISH professor graduate 
University of Paris, fifteen years experience, 
desires position, school or family, 9250 
Outlook and Independent. 


MOTHER’S HELPER—Experienced work- 
er desires position in refined Protestant 
familly. References exchanged. 9252 Outlook 
and Independent. 














COLLEGE graduate wishes position as 
tutor to girl between 9 and 13 years, 9254 
Outlook and Independent. 





EUROPE- 1930 


STANDARD TOURS FROM $665 
VACATION TOURS FROM $340 


Cruises, Bermuda, West Indies, 
Mediterranean, Round the World. 
FALL MOTOR TOUR—France, 
Spain, Italy. 

Steamship Tickets 
Passion Play Agents 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 











EUROPE 


Egypt—Palestine 


Winter Spring 
Summer 


Send for Booklet 
TEMPLEGI®IOURS 


447-A PARK SQUARE BLDG., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Miscellaneous 





TO YOUNG women desiring training in 
the care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
+ ied particulars address Directress of 

‘urses. 





FOR SALE: Pair 2% years old rabbit 
hounds on trial. R. L. McCUAN, Browns- 
ville, Tennessee. 








Apartments 
FOR RENT in Summit, New Jersey, from 
January Ist to May Ist. attractive, sunny 
six room apartment, furnished. 655 Out- 


look and Independent. 





r roperty Wanted 





WANTED. Hear from owner having oot 
farm for sal@. Cash price, Particulars. JOHN 
BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 





Stationery : 





WRITE for free samnles of embossed at 
$2 or printed stationery at . 50 per box 
Lewis, stationer, Troy, N 











ELECT 

EUROPE Skkvicr 1930 

Earn your trip by organizing a small party. 
w rates. Liberal terms. 

Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 


EUROPEAN COMPANION. European 
lady of title, educated in Paris, sneaki>” 
and teaching German, French, English w'll 
accompany family traveling or residing in 
southern climes this winter. Could conduct 
tours entertainingly. Information from her 
friend, Mrs. Otto T. Mallery, 9006 Crefeld 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Instruction 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent. interesting 
work, quick advancement. Write for free 

“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Suite BS- 
5482, Washington, D. C. 





Outlook and Independent 
Travel Bureau 


offers a personal and free 
service to all of the Out- 
look and Independent’s 
readers. We invite you to 
write us your travel plans 
and problems, so that you 
may avail yourself of our 
well-organized service for 
this country and Europe. 


CRUISES 


Both European and Medi- 
terranean Cruises are rea- 
sonably priced this year, 
and offer unusually inter- 


esting itineraries. Also 
South America, West 
Indies, special African 


tours, and California via 
Panama Canal are mapped 
out in well-built schedules. 
We will be glad to offer 
interesting literature and 
further details on any of 
these tours. 


LOCAL TRIPS 


Our own country is 
crowded with worth-while 
and intriguing trips by 
motor, coastwise steamer, 
or railroad. For plans 
for your next trip write to 
EVA R. DIXON 


Director 


Outlook and Independent 
Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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>> With Our Readers << 


>> We Should Be Constructive 
Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

I cannot tell you how disappointed I 
have been to find in the Outlook and 
Independent such an article as_ the 
“Respectable Heretic,” in your issue of 
October 9, 1929. 

I have never met Dr. Fosdick, I have 
never heard him speak but twice, but I 
know that he is of the type of men who, 
in all too small numbers, constitute the 
most precious asset of any civilization in 
any age. This is common knowledge. 

How distressing, then, to see him, in 
a magazine of the type we considered the 
Outlook to be for more than a genera- 
tion, portrayed in a manner that tends 
to belittle certain aspects of his work 
and personality, rather than by an article 
that brings into strong and approved 
relief the ideals for which he stands, and 
his virile work in proclaiming and em- 
bodying those ideals. We have become 
quite too familiar in recent years with 
a type of biography that fairly lugs in 
minor incidents and facts of no impor- 
tance whatever for estimating a man’s 
contribution to social progress, but serve 
only to belittle, or try to belittle, his 
personality and work, or to detract from 
or sully his reputation. 

We learn in the Outlook article that 
Dr. Fosdick seems to hold different views 
on some questions now than he did at 
about the time when he was graduating 
from college. How remarkable! What 
man of ability does think, at 50, 
precisely as he did at 25 years of age. 
The contacts and experiences of life 
should count for something. With every 
man of first class ability, they do count 
for something. The Outlook article seems 
to suggest that such a change is indica- 
tive of weak character or of compromis- 
ing with principles, or of second rate 
ability. If this is not the implication, 
why make any reference to it? 

Why raise the question as to whether 
any one man, doing an admirable piece 
of work is “a great religious teacher, and 
if not, why not?” Dr. Fosdick is be- 
littled in the article because his work is 
judged to be not “permanently impor- 
tant” and therefore, not great. 

Of what interest or importance is a 
matter of that sort? Was the work of 
Johnathan Edwards or Spurgeon or 
Beecher “permanently important?” 
Maybe; but thousands of college grad- 
uates today never heard their names. 
Is their work, therefore, to be belittled? 





Did they not serve their generations with 
outstanding ability? 

Will any one seriously question that 
Dr. Fosdick is making a substantial and 
much needed contribution to the ideals 
and thinking of this generation? Why, 
then, endeavor to dissect and analyze 
it with the apparent object of laying 
bare weak points and implied frailties of 
character? Surely Dr. Fosdick would be 
the first to acknowledge that, like all of 
us, he is only human, and therefore not 
perfect. 

And may I not, in closing call atten- 
tion to another character sketch—that of 
Ramsay MacDonald in the October Atlan- 
tic Monthly. What a fine piece of con- 
structive biography, the effect of which 
cannot help but win sympathetic interest 
in and support of the greatly needed 
work which Ramsay MacDonald is doing 
so effectively. 

Is the Outlook and Independent really 
willing to disparage such work as Dr. 
Fosdick is doing, and such workers as 
he? The continual publication of such 
articles as his “write-up” is the surest, 
albeit the most insidious and unworthy, 
way to do it. Let us have something con- 
structive in a magazine of the Outlook’s 
traditions. Leave the sophomoric and 
the “smart” to the cheaper type of jour- 
nal—if indeed it must be published at 
all. The reading public is weary to ex- 
haustion of biographical sketches and 
books whose obvious object is not to in- 
struct, nor inspire, but to besmirch that 
which really cannot be besmirched. And 
let us illustrate such articles with por- 
traits and not with caricatures. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. STUART GAGER 


>pAre We too Conservative? 
San Diego, California 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 
DEAR SIR: 

My quarrel with your magazine is 
that, far from being too modern, it is 
not modern enough. 

For a while you sail along with com- 
mendable sophistication, then revert to 
such a doubtful sop as a life of Carrie 
Nation. True, the author laughs at her, 
but nonetheless liberal people desire 
neither to meet such fanaticr nor read 
about them. We know they exist—that 
is sufficient. 

The whole school still engaged in un- 
earthing the manias of the Puritans is, 
I believe, tilting at windmills—in fact, 
their preoccupation with them indicates 





a complex on their own part probably 


acquired in childhood. People who 
really mature find their time fully oc- 
cupied with art and beauty—life’s only 
true emancipators. 

Regarding religion, you might, so far 
as I am concerned, entirely omit such 
articles, as I never read them. I sub- 
scribe to all the adult magazines but 
never, under any circumstances, read a 
religious article. I find that a great 
many of us are as religious as our 
pocket-books permit—that is, we are as 
charitable as we can afford to be and 
still meet large financial obligations 
year after year. I don’t doubt that if 
the average man had more money than 
he needed to spend, he would give the 
rest away and so be really Christlike. 
The trouble is, only a few people can 
afford to be practical Christians. This is 
an economic interpretation of religion 
which to me seems overlooked—I also 
favor an economic interpretation of 
marriage. 

All in all, I believe that the average 
person does pretty well. Let us remem- 
ber that even the worst of us is a sur- 
vivor of the evolutionary process and so 
must have some noble traits. In fact, I 
see nobility in every one but the reform- 
ers, who of course include Carrie Na- 
tion. The instinct to change another’s 
life is, I believe, not only the unpardon- 
able, but the only sin. 


MAX FECKLER 


>p>We Think So Too 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


To the Editor of 
The Outlook and Independent: 


DEAR SIR: 

Thanks for the back numbers and the 
receipt of my remittance. It is amusing 
to read the petulant and peevish criti- 
cisms of your readers. I took Henry C. 
Bowen’s “Independent” and Beecher’s 
“Christian Union” and Abbott’s “Out- 
look” and the present journal is an im- 
provement on them all. When Lyman 
Abbott conducted the Outlook he was 
accused of being on the payroll of the 
New Haven Railroad Co. and quite a 
plausible case was worked out to make 
it look as if true. How stupid and ridic- 
ulous it is anyway. The reader who 
expects to find a journal worth reading 
that is going to take his side on all the 
issues of the day is not worth having as 
a subscriber. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. MITCHELL 
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The 


Outlook and Independent 


Outlook and Independent 


Announces 


According to the Flesh 


The Life of Mary Baker Eddy 


By FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


b> In the issue of November sixth ap- 


pears the first installment of one of the 
most enthralling biographies we have 
read in many moons—Fleta Campbell 
Springer’s life story of Mary Baker 
Eddy; one of the most remarkable 
women the world has ever known. 


[> It was inevitable, of course, that now, 


nearly twenty years after her passing 
from the scene—a time sufficient for 
the gaining of some perspective—biog- 
raphies of Mary Baker Eddy should 
appear. The personality of the Founder 
of the Christian Science Church was so 
obscured during her life time, so op- 
posed were the reports concerning her, 
that so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, she had almost no existence in 
the imagination as a living, vital 
woman. 


bp Writing to the Editors, Fleta Camp- 


bell Springer says: “I did not decide to 
write a biography, and casting about 
for a subject chance upon Mrs. Eddy. 
A biography was the farthest thing 
from my mind when one day in the 
midst of a conversation with Christian 
Scientist friends, Mrs. Eddy suddenly 


came alive in my mind in that special 
and peculiar way by which a writer 
knows that, whether he chooses or not, 
his subject has appeared. I did not want 
to write a biography. I wanted to write 
a novel which I had already begun. 
But the novel remains unfinished, and 
the biography is written instead. In 
the year and a half of steady research, 
in the many months that I have lived, 
thought and read nothing but Mary 
Baker Eddy, I have been often baffled, 
often annoyed, often in despair, and 
many times surprised—but I have never 
once been bored.” 


bp Mrs. Springer has already earned the 


reputation of a writer of integrity. In 
this biography she touches human life 
itself with humility and candor. From 
the box-like bedroom of Mary Baker’s 
childhood under the sloping eaves of 
the New Hampshire farmhouse to the 
last twilights in the great house in 
Boston, the story unrolls itself mag- 
nificently, constituting a human docu- 
ment of vital value: one of the books 
about the past that illuminates the 
present. We are glad to set such a 
rare treat before the readers of The 
Outlook and Independent. 


ns 
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Beginning in the November 6th Issue 
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